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RESOLUTION No. 16504 
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” Kiwanis International; and 


we 





ie public affairs activities of their organization which is devoted to the principle of service and to 
rs the advancement of individual, community and national welfare and to the strengthening of 
Si international good will; and 
es ) | 
Adie The delegates to the 41st Annual Convention of Kiwanis International will not only 
Ae: engage in an extensive schedule of formal discussions and in the formulation of programs 
' sae and policies which will exert a profound and far-reaching influence on the wholesome activities 
5X ¥ : of the organization but, in addition, will be offered the varied entertainment and diversifica- 
E. tions for which our City has become widely noted; now, therefore, be it 
. 
% That this Board of Supervisors for and on behalf of all the people of San Francisco 
‘( “ does hereby extend to all the delegates and guests attending the 41st Annual Convention of 
- 4 Kiwanis International a hearty welcome and the warm wish that their stay among us may be in 
» every way productive, pleasant and memorable; and, be it 
‘ 
5 . That His Honor, the Mayor, be and he is hereby requested to proclaim 
‘f Monday, June 18, 1956, as “Kiwanis International Day” in San Francisco; and, be it 
»> 
by That suitable copies of this resolution be tendered to Mr. J. A. Raney, 


President of Kiwanis International, Mr. Eugene F. Lorton, Chairman of the General Convention 





Committee and Mr. Robert W. Trucksis, Convention Manager, as an expression of the cordial 


greetings and welcome extended by the City and County of San Francisco. 


we 
BIDE ot 


The foregoing Resolution was introduced by Supervisor William Blake 
and adopted by unanimous vote of the Board of Supervisors of the City and 
County of San Francisco at its regular meeting on Monday, March 5, 1956. 
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Clerk of the Board of Supervisors 
















iMher San Francisco is privileged and honored to act as host city during the period June 






17-21, 1956, to the tremendous gathering which will constitute the 41st Annual Convention of 


Approximately 14,000 Kiwanians and members of their families, representing hun- 





dreds of widely-scattered localities, will gather in San Francisco to further the immense force 






for good which is represented by Kiwanis International, and to promote the objectives and 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 








= TO A HIGHWAY, a suspension bridge is 


the best stationary symbol of travel we know of. All we 
have to do is look at a bridge, and we begin 
feeling as free as a feline, and just as curious. If we're 


strolling in Manhattan’s Riverside Park on a 

summer’s afternoon, for instance, we're content until 

we spot the George Washington Bridge, glistening 

in the sunlight. Then we start wondering what’s going on 
across the river, in New Jersey—particularly 

at Palisades Park. For many of us planning to 

attend the forty-first International convention in San 
Francisco June 17-21, the cover photograph 

of that city’s Bay Bridge symbolizes a mountain of travel— 
and the journey won’t be over when we find 

ourselves at the place shown in the photograph’s foreground, 
because we'll still have 
the bridge. 
But then the mecca will 
have been met, and all 
the words and pictures 
this magazine has pub- 
lished about the Golden 
City will come to life, 
and we can our- 
selves in five unforget- 
table days and nights 
in one of the world’s 
unforgettable cosmo- 
polises. 


to cross 


lose 


. | 
| HOSE WHO are having trouble getting away to 
attend the convention may get some tips from the following 
letter, written by Kiwanian Paul Coffey of Montreal: “I 
understand that some Kiwanians cannot go to the... 
International convention because their wives insist that 
an outdoor paint job be done on the house at that 


time. This should not prove an obstacle, according to 
the following information issued recently. I 
quote: ‘It has been proved over the years that a fall 


paint job lasts longer than a spring paint job, the 
reason being that during the heat of the summer, the 
process of oxidation and polymerization of the vehicle 
of the paint—i.e., the liquid in which the paint 
pigment is dispersed—progresses much more rapidly than 
during the fall and winter months. Consequently, the 
deterioration commences much earlier.’ This 

therefore gives Kiwanians the opportunity of attending 
the convention in June, and allows them four more 
months in which to think up a good reason for not doing 


the painting in the fall.” 


One OF THE things we’ve always admired about San 
Franciscans is their dauntless battle against having the 
nickname of “Frisco” slapped on their city. It’s been a 
tough battle to fight, and it’s probably going to 

get a lot tougher, what with simplicity and informality ever 
on the rise. Moreover, just as the mother of Richard, 

in striving to keep her son’s name whole, finds 

most of her resistance among Richard’s neighborhood play- 
mates—they call him Dick—inhabitants of 
San Francisco are continually (see BY-LINES page 2) 
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San Francisco Convention and Tourist Bureau 

























_ NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


* Offers extensive insurance 
protection for firms with 
as few as 10 employees! 


* Low in cost! 
* Easy to set up! 


* Easy to administer! 


Ask your New York Life agent for full 
details now, or write: New York Life 
Insurance Company, Dept. Ki-4 51 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A Mutual Company Founded in i845 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
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HERE’S LOW-COST 
ADDING THAT'S 
HARD TO BEAT ; 
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Burroughs 

Thriftline 

Adding 

Machine 


Now in new styling and a new soft 
Amber Gray color the Burroughs 
Thriftline adding machine is a 
real buy! Low-cost initial invest- 
ment—and added savings in 
long, trouble-free performance! 
Here's dependability, new ease of 
operation and savings plus. Call 
your Burroughs dealer or branch 
office for a free demonstration on 
your own work. Burroughs Cor- 
poration, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


6) Burroughs 


SPEAKER’S DESK 


For use on banquet tables, 
ot. 21” 
18” deep. 
ture that mest every club 
needs for the convenience of 
ite speakers 

A beautiful grain plywood, 





front—18" high— 
A piece of turni- 


Hheht and eturdy. Easily car- 
ried and stored. Finished in 
natural color Rubber pad 
at each corter to prevent 
scratching Desk Has shelf 
for paper or books. Shipping 
weight 18 pounds. 
$13.75 


Wabash 2.2070 


Price 
‘OLD GLORY" MANUFACTURING CO 
431 6. DEARBORN &t.. Chicage 


COLONIAL CHARM 





HAND CRAFTED Colonial reproductions of 
solid native woods—walnut or wild cherry. Satin 
emooth, hand rubbed finishes, highly resistant to 
water, heat, aleohol. Open stock. Versatile gate- 
leg table $142.25 up. Lazy susan, coffee and end 
tables, chests, chairs, cupboards, dry sinks, 
cobbler’s benches, bedroom pieces. Send 25¢ for 
photoes, wood samples, prices. Visitors welcome. 
Write Dept. B617, care of BILL WINEMILLER, 


WINEMILLER'S 
ome 


COLDWATER, MICHIGAN 

















BY-LINES (From page 1) 

being stung by the liberties taken with their city’s name in movie titles 
and in lyrics of popular songs. But they'll never give in, and we wish 
them more power! Wonder if the people in Schenectady, Montpelier, 
Tallahassee, Palma Ceia, Boca Ceiga, Chattanooga, Petitcodiac, and Saint 
Eustache Sur le Lac are having any trouble keeping their cities’ names 
free of corruption. 


A Krwantan in Charles Town, West Virginia, says that his town is having 
name troubles, but not the kind we’ve been speaking of. He says people 
confuse Charles Town with Charleston—West Virginia’s capital city. In 
a letter datelined “Charles Town,” he said that he was pleased to learn of 
our plans to publish something he had submitted, but added: “In West 
Virginia, we have the Kiwanis Club of Charles Town and the Kiwanis 
Club of Charleston. Charleston is the capital of West Virginia and the 
larger of the two cities. Whenever anything happens in Charles Town, the 
press often gives Charleston the credit. Last month we inaugurated Jimmie 
Moler of our club at Charles Town as governor of the West Virginia District 

. and Charleston got the credit for the whole affair... . Just wanted to 


make sure you know that the article came from Charles Town.” Last 
month, the eight clubs that we said would soon be celebrating their 
twenty-fifth anniversary were really about to celebrate their thirtieth. We 


apologize for this here because one of the eight clubs we deprived of five 
years’ growth was the Kiwanis Club of Charles Town. And that’s Charles 


Town. 


M arswaut K. McCuextanp, author of “Boss of the Knothole Gang” (see 
page 20), first met baseball pioneer Abner Powell six years ago, when 
McClelland was taking part in an air tour of Louisiana sponsored by the 
state Junior Chamber of Commerce. Powell, who was ninety years old at 
the time, was flying a light, single-engine plane on the tour. He invited 
McClelland to visit him at his home in New Orleans, and McClelland ac- 
cepted the invitation a few weeks later. When he arrived at Powell’s 
residence, he was informed that Powell was out in the back yard, “doing a 
little painting.” McClelland went to the back of the house and found his 
ninety-year-old friend at the top of a forty-foot extension ladder! An avid 
sports fan, McClelland visited often with Powell during the next two and 
one-half years, and he was frequently amazed by the old gentleman’s 
memory. “He could span the years quickly and easily back to—say—1885,” 
McCelland remembers. “He would describe a baseball incident in great 
detail, naming names, places—even days of the week. Later I would check 
up on him through old newspaper files or baseball history books. I know 
its hard to believe, but he never missed a fact, namc, date or place.” 
Powell died in July 1953 after three days of felling trees and chopping them 
up for firewood; his death was attributed to heart failure. A year earlier, 
McClelland received Powell’s permission to be his official and only biog- 
rapher. He’s busy on that project now. The son of a twenty-year Kiwanian, 
McClelland was a correspondent for several US Army journals during the 
war, winding up with Stars and Stripes. He covered eight campaigns, the 
B-29 raids over Japan, the Japanese surrender on the USS Missouri, and 
the first three months of the occupation. It was shortly after this that he 
turned to free-lance writing. In the decade since then, he has had more 
than 400 articles and stories of all types published—westerns, war adventure, 
personality profiles, travel, humor, how-to-do, scientific essays and sports. 
He doesn’t spend much time anymore on the first subject he wrote about— 
love. This was in his grade school days. “I wasn’t able to sell any of my 
love stories,” he says, “but I must have given the editors a lot of laughs.” 


Iw Basepatt, when a batter registers a single, double, triple and home 
run in one game, he has—in the game’s jargon—‘“hit for the circuit.” In 
Kiwanis, we might say that the Peoria, Illinois club “hit for the circuit” last 
year. Peoria Kiwanians sponsored the formation of a new Kiwanis club, 


Key Club and Circle K club. 


Durie mvrernationat President J. A. Raney’s recent visit to the Kiwanis 
Club of Baton Rouge, a comely young lady came up to him and said, “I'll bet 
you don’t remember me.” President Jack admitted that he didn’t. The young 
lady said that he had graduated her from Stumpke’s Corners elementary 
school several years ago, when Jack was superintendent of schools in 
Ripley County, Indiana. What was she doing at a Kiwanis club meeting? 
She was there with her husband—Dr. John Cahille Stovall, president of 
the Baton Rouge club. S.A.M. 
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When You Have Your Own 
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HAWAII by U-DRIVE 


A restful and relaxed Hawaiian vacation . . 


by renting a smart new car from us at low 
cost by day, week or month, Hawaii's largest 
U-drive system serving each maior island. Maps 
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For information please write 


HAWAII RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM 
P. O. Box 3175 
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“Petty Racket” 


. . » The enclosed letter [see below] 
from Nigeria is a sample of the petty 
racket that W. E. La Plante of Grafton, 
North Dakota mentioned in the Febru- 
ary issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 

In good faith, I suggested to my son 
Frank that he carry on a pen-pal corre- 
spondence with the boy whose letter 
appeared in the November issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine. The first reply was 
a request for a pair of waterproof bath- 
ing trunks. 

This is the second reply. Still asking 
and still no much-talked-about gifts 
from him. 

Don't discourage pen pals, but stay 
clear of this area. 

Dr. Lorin C. Gilland 
Past President 
Van Wert, Ohio 


I thank you very much for your 
gift of two handkerchiefs. 

Very sorry to hear that you couldn't 
get me the bathing suit right now. In- 
stead, I would like very much for you 
to send me two dress shirts (butter 
color and pink and should also be of 
medium size). Thank you very much. 
Here you find a list of some of the 
African products: elephant ebony, ra- 
phia handbag, slippers made out of 
snake skin, skull caps, dagger knives 
and snake skin handbag, etc. 

Please make a choice and I shall not 
hesitate to send you one. I had a nice 
time with my friends yesterday at the 
swimming pool. 

Do you know? It is terribly hot now 
in Africa, West of course. 

I am running out of news so I must 
close now and take my food. Please 
try and send me the shirts as quickly 
as possibly possible. 

Yours sincerely, 
Obas. Fakuns 

43, Brickfield Road 
Elute-Metta Nigeria 


A Bouquet 

. In the last paragraph of your April 
preview letter you say you hope we will 
like the April issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine because you have all worked 
hard to make it worth our reading time. 

I can say sincerely that if we don’t 
like it, it will certainly be the first 
issue we didn’t like! You and your 
staff are doing a really wonderful job, 
and all of us thoroughly enjoy your 
collective efforts each month. 

It seems that when a job is consist- 
ently well done, we have a tendency 


to “take em for granted.” That in itself 
is a compliment, but most of us would 
much rather have those tangible thanks 
for our efforts. 
My most sincere appreciation for the 
fine job you are doing. 
Neil “Lid” Lidstone 
Kiwanian 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 


Anyway, It Was Orange 


... The members of the Orange, Massa- 
chusetts club observed with much in- 
terest the story about the Hot-Rod 
Drag Meet. At first it: appeared that we 
had a rival, but our members now feel 
sure that credit has been misplaced. 
There are a number of “Oranges” in 
Kiwanis, but only one that raised over 
$5000 last summer in Hot-Rod Drag 
Meets — Orange, Massachusetts 
Guess our members must read the 
magazine, judging from the razzing the 
secretary has taken because of the 
error. 

Roy F. Cooke 

Secretary 

Orange, Massachusetts 
In the February issue, credit for this 
outstanding activity was given inadvert- 
ently to the Kiwanis Club of Orange, 
New Jersey. Our apologies to the mem- 
bers of the Orange, Massachusetts club. 

—THE EDITORS 


Glad of Kiwanis Support 

. The article by Richard Gosswiller 
in the February issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine is so timely and interesting. 
Congratulations! 

I am so glad that Kiwanis is strongly 
behind the teacher recruitment cam- 
paign. 

Stacy L. Bragdon 
Kiwanian 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


On Physical Fitness 
. Many thanks for sending me a copy 
of The Kiwanis Magazine with the 
article “America’s Achilles Heel” in 
it. I enjoyed very much reading it, and 
I really think it is excellent. It presents 
the problem very clearly and stimulates 
remedy, which is so urgently needed. 
Dr. Hans Kraus 
New York, New York 


. In response to the call for physical 
fitness by our President, Kiwanis has 
rendered a service by the recent article 
on physical fitness. All over the nation 
the need for improving the physical 
standards of young men and women 
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who are subpar physically in strength 
and stamina remains the number one 
problem. The age of automation on 
which we are about to embark calls for 
school, home and community to rally 
behind leaders who promote this kind 
of physical education—one that meets 
the needs of all students in class, intra- 
mural and interscholastic sports. 
Seven months in advance of the 
President's call for emphasis on physical 
fitness, New Britain public schools 
alerted its community via TV, radio and 
local newspaper that it should develop 
a balanced physical education program 
via PFI testing (Physical Fitness In- 
dice). Over 1600 boys were tested in 
the secondary schools and our histo- 
gram charts revealed a high percentage 
below par physically. Since this time, 
we have inaugurated an adapted pro- 
gram in all schools, weight-training, 


case-study form, scattergram charts,. 


etc., all with the intent of meeting the 
objectives in physical education (phys- 
ical fitness, social and recreational com- 
petency). Organizations like Kiwanis 
must take the lead in our communities 
and lend the support that is needed to 
continue and plan for physical educa- 
tion programs that will meet the press- 
ing problems of our young men, with 
physical fitness the number one prob- 
lem 
As a Kiwanian in New Britain I can 

vouch for the fact that our own club 
has attempted to support all phases 
of community life that will create the 
kind of an environment which make 
for better Americans. It is appalling to 
think that where civic organizations fail 
in this responsibility, schools are apt 
to suffer, especially in physical educa- 
tion. (Oregon threatened at one time 
to drop. physical education from 
schools.) Thus, Kiwanis should be 
granted credit for promoting and sup- 
porting programs of physical fitness 
throughout the nation. 

Charles T. Avedisian, Director 

Physical Education and Athletics 

Public Schools of New Britain, 


Connecticut 


Checks In Earlier 
. Just a personal note to thank you 
for the Albany Kiwanis Clinic article 
and pictures in “Kiwanis In Action” 
for January 1956 
This gave the Clinic a fine boost be- 
fore the entire club membership at our 
meeting this week, and I think it 
inspired a good many of the boys to 
write their annual checks in ad- 
vance! 
Porter Thomas 
Kiwanian 
Albany, Georgia 


Can You Help Her? 
I would appreciate it very much 
if you could send me the name of a 
foreign student around the ages of thir- 
teen or fourteen whom I could corre- 
spond with. Thank you. 
Annette Narlo 
2 Gage Avenue 
Albany 3, New York 
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the only complete, compact and 
low-cost office typewriter! 


Full 11-inch carriage with a full 10-3/10 inch writing line—the long- 
est writing line on any 1 1-inch-carriage manual typewriter now manu- 
factured. 

The Remington Office-riter easily takes papers, envelopes, carbon 
packs or forms up to 11 inches wide. 

The Remington Office-riter will handle with ease the normal typ- 
ing volume of the business or professional office. It has a full size 
standard keyboard with 44 keys, exclusive Miracle Tab and all the 
needed features found on modern office typewriters...plus the advan- 
tages of low cost and compact size! 

Contact your local Office-riter Dealer or Remington Rand Branch 
Office for a demonstration today. Ask about convenient terms! 
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HONOR KIWANTANS EN CANADIAN PARLIAMENT 


THE BIENNIAL Kiwanis-sponsored lunch- 
eon for Kiwanians in Canada’s Parlia- 
ment is always a jolly affair, and this 
years event, held. on April 21 in 
Ottawa, Ontario, sustained the tradi- 
tion 

Some 500 Kiwanians of Eastern Canada 
and their guests enjoyed unrestrained 
hilarity at the luncheon as the Ottawa 
club’s music committee spoofed and 
satirized their twenty-six fellow mem- 
bers in Parliament. In a post-luncheon 
skit, the Ottawa Kiwanians unfurled 
‘a new Canadian flag, designed by the 
thirty-seventh subcommiittee of the 
159th committee on a new Canadian 
flag,” which the narrator described as 

not so much a flag as a mural.” Later, 

a solemn procession trooped on stage 
with a coil of copper pipe. The pipe 
was said to represent the trans-Canada 
gas line, “adapted to utilize now-wasted 
gas generated by the House of Com- 
mons 4 

Earlier, in a more serious manner, 
Mayor Charlotte Whitton of Ottawa 
welcomed the Kiwanians, and Governor 
Otto R. McIntee of the Ontario-Quebec- 
Maritime District delivered greetings 
from his district. Main speaker of the 
day was International President J. A. 
Raney, who offered a special tribute to 
the Kiwanis members of Parliament 
“IT salute them,” he said, “for all of us, 
a quarter of-a million strong.” 

Guests included Lionel Chevrier, 
chairman Saint Lawrence Seaway 
Authority; A. E. Coulter, chairman, 
International Committee on Public and 





VITAL STATISTICS 
At presstime there were 245,953 
Kiwanians in 4176 clubs. Key 
Clubs numbered 1449; Circle K, 
168 











(Left) Scene of the Parliamentary luncheon was the Chateau Laurier Hotel in Ottawa. 
(Right) Exchanging greetings are (left to right) Past International Trustee John 
R. Linklater, International President J. A. Raney, Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent, 
International Vice-President Hal. J. Fraser, International Secretary. O. E. Peter- 


son, Ottawa club President L. 


Business Affairs for Canada; George 
Dunbar, Minister of Municipal Affairs; 
Hal. J. Fraser, International vice- 
president; W. Edward Haughton, lieu- 
tenant governor of Division 7 in the O- 
Q-M District; H. Stanley Higman, past 
International vice-president; Kenneth 
B. Loheed, International trustee; C. H. 
Hulse, past International vice-president; 
John R. Linklater, past International 
trustee; O. E. Peterson, International 
secretary; and Douglas R. Stuart, US 
Ambassador. 

Kiwanians in the Senate are J. A. 
Bradette, Cochrane, Ontario; Adelard 
Godbout, Saint Lawrence, Montreal; F. 
W. Gershaw, Medicine Hat, Alberta; 
J. P. Howden, Saint Boniface, Manitoba; 
Donald Smith, Liverpool, Nova Scotia; 
and W. Ross MacDonald, Brantford, 
Ontario 

The House of Commons Kiwanians, in 
addition to Prime Minister Louis St. 
Laurent of Saint Lawrence, Montreal, 
and Minister of Agriculture James 











NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis clubs built between April 18, 1956 and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB SPONSOR 
Wade Hampton, Greenville, South Carolina............ Greenville, South Carolina 
Semen TREO, GORMIOOTIER,. «oc co cvccsvccecosces ee seeteust ener Salinas, California 
rn .. va bebe dekbbee nbs 600s b00"ets os ev annes Victoria, Texas 


Yorktown, New York 
Berlin, Connecticut 
Glen Rock, New Jersey 
Jennings, Missouri St. 
Pratt, TRGMGGS...cccccces 

Clear Lake, South Dakota 

Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania 
Seneca, South Carolina 


Louis and Northwest St. Louis, Missouri 


Hutchinson and Larned, Kansas 
Milbank, South Dakota 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


The Desert, Tucson, Arizona......... Sunshine, Tucson; Conquistador, Tuscon; and 

Marana, Arizona 
North Monroe, Louisiana........ puthits con séchws se cumadiaedadh Monroe, Louisiana 
La Puente, Puente, California..........Azusa and South Hills, Covina, California 
Techumseh, Michigan........ pasueuasbdabéecescces Adrian and Blissfield, Michigan 
Ishpeming, Michigan........... SGabeeehebeedecccunsscwdeeuse Marquette, Michigan 
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Whitney Spratt and Member Jack Tattersall. 


G. Gardiner of Regina, Saskatche- 
wan, include Leon’ Balcer, Trois 
Rivieres, Quebec; Romuald  Bour- 
que, Saint Lawrence, Montreal; Harry 
P. Cavers, Saint Catharines, Ontario; 
John G. Diefenbaker, Prince Albert, 
Saskatchewan; Walter G. Dinsdale, 
Brandon, Manitoba; Karl A. Eyre, Tim- 
mins, Ontario; Julian H. Ferguson, 
Collingwood, Ontario; Frank S. Folwell, 
Belleville, Ontario; Gordon K. Fraser, 
Peterborough, Ontario; George Hahn, 
Whalley, British Columbia; William J. 
Henderson, Kirigston, Ontario; Edward 
B. Huffman, Blenheim, Ontario; Robert 
H. McGregor, East York, Ontario; Carl 
O. Nickle, Calgary, Alberta; Russell E. 
Reinke, Hamilton, Ontario; Jean- 
Thomas Richard, Ottawa, Ontario; A. 
W. A. White, Galt, Ontario; and 
George S. White, Madoc, Ontario. 





US-CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK 
CEREMONY TELEVISED 

THE THEME OF the April 29 telecast of 
NBC’s “Wide, Wide World” was “A 
Sunday Drive,” and the program was 
planned for a budding spring day. 
But contrary to the hopes of narrator 
Dave Garroway, script writers and 
cameramen, that Sunday—throughout 
most of the US—was bleak, cold and 
rainy. Rather than go motoring, people 
stayed home in droves. 

The rainiest spot on the television 
screen that afternoon was Fort Henry, 
Ontario, where the cameras picked up 
the US-Canada Good Will Week ob- 
servance arranged by the Kiwanis Clubs 
of Kingston, Ontario and Watertown, 
New York. The rain, however, seemed 
actually to help the ceremony rather 
than hinder it. As a drawbridge was 
lowered, and US Marines were admitted 
to the Fort by cadets of the Royal 
Canadian Military College, and the 
College’s Scotch Kiltie Band joined the 
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Marine Drum and Bugle Corps in 
“God Save the Queen” and “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” the sky’s dreariness 
added an extra measure of deserved 
solemnity to the occasion. 

With the anthems ended, television 
cameras followed the cadets, who were 
dressed in War of 1812 uniforms, as 
they climbed to the Fort’s battlements. 
There, huge old muzzle-loading can- 
nons that in 1812 had been used against 
attacking American troops were pulled 
back on their mounts. The cadets then 
injected powder, reset their weapons 
and fired “a salute,” as Garroway hope- 
fully predicted, “to peace in our time 
and forever.” 

In other parts of both nations, Ki- 
wanis clubs were equally active cele- 
brating the week. From south of the 
border, fifty-eight Kiwanians and wives 
from the Puget Sound, Washington area, 
on a tour sponsored by the Tacoma club, 
visited the Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, 
British Columbia. Also from the US, 
three members of the Burlington, North 
Carolina club made an eight-day tour 
of Canada, dropping in on the clubs in 
North Toronto, Ontario; Belleville, On- 
tario; Quebec, Quebec; and Montreal, 
Quebec. Eighty-nine Jersey City Area, 
New Jersey Kiwanians visited the Mon- 
treal club. From north of the border, 
thirty-eight members of the Winnipeg, 
Manitoba club and their wives trooped 
down to meet Kiwanians of the Brainerd, 
Minnesota club. Delegations from the 
Moorhead and Saint Cloud, Minnesota 
clubs also attended. Seven members of 
the Hamilton, Ontario club traveled 
south and spent two days as guests of 
the Hamilton, Ohio club. Thirty-four 
members of the Chatham, Leamington 
and Wallaceburg, Ontario clubs visited 
Chicago to hold the inter-club meeting 
with the Chicago club and tour the 
General Office. A meeting also took 
place between the Canadians and Chi- 
cago’s Mayor Richard Daley. Another 
delegation of fifty-one Toronto club 
members celebrated US-Canada Good 
Will Week by visiting the Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania club. And from Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Past International President Don 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from June 1 
through July 15. 


401 


- B% Ohio, June 21 
Buffalo, New York, July 3 
Hartford, Connecticut, July 15 
Syracuse, New York, July 15 


* 

Tarboro, North Carolina, 
Palatka, Florida, June 17 
St. Joseph, Michigan, June 17 
Wellsville, Ohio, June 17 

Nappanee, Indiana, June 20 
Hanford, California, June 23 
Northwest, Chicago, Illinois, June 28 
Ravenswood, Chicago, Illinois, 

June 30 

Leavenworth, Karisas, July § 
Quebec, Quebec, July 5 

Plant City, Florida, July 6 

Gary, Indiana, July 7 

Jacksonville, Illinois, July 7 
Bozeman, Montana, July 11 

Logan Square, Chicago, Iilinois, 
July 11 

Caldwell, Idaho, July 14 

Greenville, North Carolina, July 14 
Midland, Michigan, July 14 


June 16 


doth 


hee Ohio, June 23 
Brockport, New York, June 30 


S0th 
yA | 


ee Nova Scotia, July 4 
Winter Park, Florida, July 6 











Murdoch visited the Lake City, Florida 
club as guest speaker. 

Two clubs also met in the middle. 
The Windsor, Ontario club and the 
Kiwanis Club No. 1, Detroit, Michigan 
assembled for a brief ceremony on the 
Ambassador Bridge before the Kiwanis 
plaque that marks the international 
boundary. Even an exchange took place. 
The Kiwanis Clubs of Harbor Springs, 
Michigan and Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario 
traded five tenth grade pupils each for 
a day of sight-seeing. 





DEATH 
Merle E. Towner, 
Maryland: governor, 
trict, 1926. 


Baltimore, 
Capital Dis- 











KIWANIS FOUNDER 
GEORGE HAAS DIES 
LAST MONTH on these pages, an article on 
the death of Kiwanis Founder Charles 
R. Cowdin was accompanied by a notice 
of amend Founder George J. Haas’s 
me illness. On May 6, 
Founder Haas died in 
Miami, Florida at the 
age of sixty-six. 
George J. Haas was 
the first vice-presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis 
Club No. 1, Detroit, 
which he helped to 
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organize in January of 1915. He moved 
to Miami in 1944, and at the time of 
his death was an honorary member of 
the Miami club and a privileged mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club No. 1, Detroit. 

Professionally, he was both an archi- 
tect and businessman. He practiced 
architecture in Detroit for twenty-five 
years and belonged to both the Florida 
and Michigan chapters of the American 
Institute of Architects. 

He was a founder of the National 
Producers Council and its Miami branch, 
and a former president of the Lake 
Shore Country Club in Detroit. During 
World War II, he served as district 
manager of the Stran Steel Division of 
the Great Lake Steel Corporation in 
Miami and later headed the George J. 
Haas Company, distributors of building 
products, until his retirement in 1954. 

In Kiwanis, he is survived by two 

(see ROUNDUP page 8) 








It’s so easy to 
stop rust with 
RUST-OLEUM 


> 













Just scrape and 
wirebrush to remove 
all rust scale ond 
loose rust, then... 








.. apply RUST-OLEUM 
769 Damp-Proof 
Red Primer right over 

sound rusted metal... 





It's easy-brushing, / 
self-leveling, and 
flows free of 
brushmorks 








{ ...and follow-up 
| with desired 
| RUST-OLEUM 
3 finish color! 2 
| Lae as you protect 
in Rust-Oleum Aluminum, 
Red, White, Gray, 


Green, Yellow, Blue, 
Flot Black, or Gloss Black. 
















e You save time, metal, and money when you 
Stop Rust with Rust-Oleum. When you apply 
Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof Red Primer di- 
rectly over a sound rusted surface (after simple 
scraping and wirebrushing to remove rust scale 
and loose rust) its specially-processed fish oil 
vehicle actually penetrates through rust right 
down to bare metal, drives out the trapped air ~ 
and moisture that cause rust! Rust-Oleum dries 
to a tough, colorful, protective finish that resists 
rain, sun, heat, fumes, salt air, and weathering. 
Homeowners: Leading paint and hardware stores 
feature Rust-Oleum. 

Industrial Users: Prompt delivery from Indus- 
trial Distributor stocks in principal cities. 


your own fingerprint. 
Accept no substitute. 


Clip coupon & to your business letterhead 
r — meme Cm mes ee 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION ] 








There is only one 
RUST-OLEUM 


It is as distinctive as 


* 


| 2469 Oakton $t., Evanston, Iilinois 


I 
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Send me Rust-Oleum 


. 





literature and color wes 

charts. ’ | 
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1200 Kiwanis Clubs 


can’t be wrong! 
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DRA DA ®HW 


It’s good business for 
Kiwanis Clubs to sponsor 
Ford Ball Gum Machines 
and have a guaranteed an- 
nual income for welfare 
projects. 

Hermetically sealed 
FORD Branded ball gum is 
always FORD FRESH. 

FORD 


chewing gum. 


gum is quality 
Ask us about the Spon- 
sorship Program for your 


Club. 





GUM & MACHINE CO., INC. 


AKRON, NEW YORK 





GET RESULTS FAST with this short cut CO 
oyttem that shows HOW TO LOWER YOUR 
SCORE. if you want the “Kaew How,” then 
here's the book (fifth printing) for you. 
The average golfer and particularity the 
beginner will find this book the very thing 
he has been looking for, A clear, simple, 
ehey te understand text THAT SHOWS YOU 
HOW: ie different trom any other golf or 
Pro's book. Stands on its own merit, without 
any fancy publicity full. Fully ihustrated 
Send for thie book today. RESIDENTS OF j 
@HIO ADD Ge SALES TAX. 


ye 102 to 82 
IN A MONTH OR TWO 


GOLF SECRETS, Dept. K-46, Springfield, Ohio 
In New York City at A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Sales Minded? 


The Kiwanis Magazine reaches the high 









income, active market you are seeking! | 


HUNDREDS = 
OF IDEAS 
for 


Free illustrated brochure shows 
tendreds of original ideas for 
ressonebly priced solid bronge 
plaques—name plates. awards, 
testimonials, honor rolls. me- 
mortala, re. i 


Dept. 42 © 158 West 22 Si., New York 11 
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AUTO REFLECTOR EMBLEM 


Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name ad- 
ded, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4'/,”. 


6*-12, each $2.50 
13-23, each $2.00 
24-47, each $1.75 
48 or more, each $1.50 


* Minimum auantity 


(Shipment 3 weeks from 
date of order) 







303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 


ON 1001 OCCASIONS 





Practical handbook for the | Word-for-word 
“amateur” specker ag ge om 
i Now you need never again be at a 
| lows for words when addressing Nominations 
your club or organization! WHAT Presentations 
TO SAY AND HOW TO SAY IT Appeals tor Funds 
gives you tested models of speeches Resolutions 
and letters that always win a hearty Citations 
reception. David Belson—a prom- Introductions 
ment attorney active in commu 
nity affairs for more than 25 years Installations 
—not only tells you what to say Tributes 
but also shows you how to say it Congratulations 
pont sGecticely, ee No Money! Dedications 
A SAY AND Condolences 
PREE! See how much the book $ h Op 
does for you. Then either remit eae onings 
$3.50 plus a few cents postage or Closing Remarks 
return the book and pay nothing. Greetings 
Write today to: Etc., ete., etc. 


Citadel Press, Dept. W-10, 222 Fourth Ave. N.Y. 3, N.Y. 





| members 


| Baton Rouge, 
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founders, Donald A. Johnston and Harry 
A. Young, both members of the Kiwanis 
Club No. 1, Detroit. 

Surviving relatives include his wife, 
Elizabeth A.; a son, George K.; two 
daughters, Mrs. Grace Horton and Mrs. 
Sally Latham; and seven grandchildren, 
all of Miami. 





STOPPING IN RENO WILL 
BE A GAMBLE 


Ir you’RE driving to San Francisco 
for the International convention 
and intend to stop in Reno or 
Carson City, Nevada at any time 
from June 15-17, you'd better 
make reservations before you 
leave. The two cities will be the 
scene of a Western Shrine Asso- 
ciation meeting on those dates, 
and hotel and motel space is al- 
ready scarce. 











ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 
ANNOUNCED 

THE GRADING PERIOD is ended, and decis- 
sions have been made. Club and district 
winners of awards for service leader- 
ship in 1955, as chosen by the Interna- 
tional Committee on Achievement Re- 
ports, are: 

CLUB AWARDS (Gold Section—101 
or more) Winner: New 
Orleans, Louisiana. Honorable Mention: 
Ann Arbor, Michigan; Glendale, Cali- 
fornia; Saint Petersburg, Florida; Rose- 
land, Chicago, Illinois. (Silver Section— 
71 to 100) Winner: Northwest Detroit, 
Michigan. Honorable Mention: Northside 
Knoxville, Tennessee; New  Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts; Hampton, Virginia; 
Westboro, Ontario. (Orange Section— 
46 to 70) Winner: Cairo, Georgia. Hon- 
orable Mention: Elk City, Oklahoma; 
Uptown, Long Beach, California; Wayne, 
Michigan; Rolla, Missouri. (Blue Sec- 
tion—31 to 45) Winner: Wheaton, Mary- 
land. Honorable Mention: North Royal- 
ton, Ohio; Scarborough, Ontario; North 
Louisiana; Sand Lake, 
New York, (White Section—30 or fewer) 
Winner: Pittsburg, Texas. Honorable 
Mention: Warrendale, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; Fairlawn Community, Radford, 
Virginia; The Hub City, Lafayette, 
Louisiana; Mesa, Arizona. 

DISTRICT AWARDS (Gold Group— 
171 clubs or more) Winner: California- 
Nevada-Hawaii. Honorable Mention: 
New York; Ohio. (Silver Group—102 
to 170 clubs) Winner: Florida. Honor- 
able Mention: Ontario-Quebec-Mari- 
time; New Jersey. (Orange Group—62 
to 101 clubs) Winner: Louisiana-Mis- 


sissippi-West Tennessee. Honorable 
| Mention: Nebraska-Iowa; Minnesota- 
Dakotas. (Blue Group—6l1 clubs or 
fewer) Winner: Western Canada. 
Honorable Mention: West Virginia; 
Utah-Idaho. 


The Committee on Achievement Re- 


| ports, headed by Chairman Frank C. 


Harmon, met in Chicago, May 5 and 6. 
THE END 
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AUGUST 

> V-J Day 

August 14 is the eleventh anniversary 
of World War II’s end. This may seem 
like a long time ago, but it is a date that 
long will be remembered as the day 
that saw the close of the greatest war 


we have ever known. You may wish 
to observe this occasion by having 


someone familiar with the Far East talk 
to your club about the changes that 
have taken place in that part of the 
world since the time of the war’s end 


>» International and District Resolutions 


At the International convention in San 
Francisco, the delegate body will adopt 
resolutions that should be of interest 
to every club. Your district convention 
will be held during August, September 
or October. Perhaps your Kiwanis 
education and fellowship committee 
might like to devote a program to en- 
lightening the members on the resolu- 
tions passed at San Francisco and those 
that will be proposed at your district 
convention. 


> Aviation Day 

By Presidential Proclamation, August 
19 has been designated as National 
Aviation Day. The purpose of this day 
is to stimulate interest in aviation in 
this country. With aviation today play- 
ing such an important part in the de- 
fense of our country and in communica- 
tions both here and abroad, a program 
on this subject should prove both in- 
teresting and informative. A speaker 
well versed in the importance of avia- 
tion should be available in your com- 
munity. You may wish to arrange a 
trip to your airport, or get a film from 
your nearest airline office 


» School Days Ahead 


In September, our schools and colleges 
will be reopening, and many of our sons 
and daughters will re-entering 
Teachers, administrators or school board 
members would consider it a privilege 
to talk to your club about school condi- 
tions and the problems of the coming 


be 


year 


>» Project “Book Larnin’” 


The publication of Dr. Rudolf Flesch’s 
book, Why Johnny Can't Read, created 


a national controversy that put the 
book on best-seller lists for months 
In the book, Dr. Flesch condemns the 


current theory that readirig should be 
taught by means of the so-called “word 
recognition” method; that is, teaching 
children to recognize whole words 
rather than the structure and sound of 
the letters in the word. He suggests a 
return to the pre-1930 method of teach- 
ing reading by means of the “phonic 
method;” that is, teach children to 
recognize letters, their individual sound 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


and the sounds they make in the com- 
binations that we call words. In this 
way, Dr. Flesch says, the children not 
only learn how to read, but also how 
to spell and to read words they do not 
recognize. 

Using Dr. Flesch’s book as a spring- 
board, the Kiwanis Club of Robinson, 


Illinois scheduled a _ public service 
forum in an attempt to learn why 
Johnny can’t read. Three years pre- 


viously, the Robinson school system had 
reverted from the “word recognition” 
method to the “phonic” method, so the 
setting was ideal for a discussion of the 
pros and cons of both methods. The 
program started off with a summary of 
Flesch’s book, presented by a local 
clergyman. Then an executive in the 
school system gave some background 
on the schools’ decision to change the 
teaching method; an elementary school 
teacher who had taught both methods 
gave an on-the-job evaluation of both 
methods; and finally, an expert in 
remedial reading discussed the prob- 
lems encountered under both systems 
As a part of the program, the parents 
of all the children in first grade were 
asked to answer a list of questions. 
One of the questions was: Would you 
like to have the present phonetic teach- 
ing program continued or discontinued? 
Their answers: continued, 142; dis- 
continued, 4; not sure, 4; no reply, 11. 


> A Meeting At Mess 

The Kiwanis Club of Bayside, New 
York held a meeting in the noncommis- 
sioned officers’ mess hall at Fort Totten, 
New York as guests of the officers and 
men there. Major General N. A. Burnell, 
Regional Commander of the First Army 


Air Defense Command, welcomed the 
Bayside Kiwanians and thanked them 
for their work and cooperation with 


Fort Totten personnel 


>» A Day for New Faces 


“What we need is an injection of new 


blood into our weekly programs.” So 
said the older members ofthe Roch- 
ester, New York club. Suiting their 


actions to their words, they turned over 
a meeting to a group of new members. 
The “new faces’ were handsomely at- 
tired in baby bonnets and equipped 
with nursing bottles 


COMING EVENTS 

» September 

United Community Campaigns of Amer- 
ica—September 3-November 22 
National Child Safety Week—Septem- 
ber 2-9 

Labor Day—September 3 
National Sunday School 
tember 16-23 
Citizenship Day—September 17 
Constitution Week—September 17-23 
National Kids’ Day—September 22 

Gold Star Mothers’ Day—September 23 


Week—Sep- 


















ITS BRAND NEW! 
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MEMBERSHIP WALL PLAQUE 


A beautiful walnut frame 7” x 84” 
Membership Plaque, with a copper 
finished inset with a 3” Kiwanis 
emblem and the word “Member” in 
raised letters. 


P-18, Membership Wall Plaque 


we £a SS OO Serre $4.50 
Lots of 10 to 19, each......... 4.25 
Lots of 20 or more, each....... 4.00 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO: 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


‘i 


PROFITS 


For your youth projects can be 
yours through the sale of 


PLANTERS 


Fresh roasted in-the-shell 


PEANUTS 








Kiwanis Kids’ Day sup- 
plies available at 
the famous PLANTERS 
PEANUT STORES. Mail 
coupon below for full 
details. 











ea ee 


NATIONAL PEANUT CORPORATION 
632 S. MAIN STREET 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Please send full details on Kiwanis Kids’ Day 
supplies. 

SOMBRE. . ciccccccccncevcevescrserceses ceo 
I eee er . 
Bee cnsccnccesseesspsos STATE... .ccccee | 
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PACKER’S 
CAROUSEL 
SOAP 
fpr children! 


Here's a new gift idea for special 
a wonderful 


Kiwanis promotions 
adjunct to your 
Soap Profit Plan! 


Packer's designed this fascinating, 
gay box of 6 colorful 


Packer's with 
nursery 
each one 


soap 
rhyme 


in their room 






“ 
~~? a 
tere 
*, . 
Write for 


further information 
about Packer's Carousel 
and Charm Soap 
Profit Plan 
NOW 





PACKERS TAR SOAP 


character 
Included is ¢ 
mat insert with pictures and story 
that children will love to hang 


Packer 's 


Charm / O 


Children will love giving or 


bars of receiving this wonderful box on 
different all gift-giving occasions 

on 
full color Your Kiwanis Club sells 


“Carousel” soap at $1.50 per box, 
netting a full 75¢ per box. 


Packers Tar Soap, Inc., Dept. KJ, Mystic, Conn. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send complete informa- 
tion on Packer's Carousel Soap and Charm Soap 
Profit Plan, including sample box of Charm Soap, 
for examination by our project committee. 


Kiwanis Club of 
Address 
City & State 


Attention of 
( Please Print) ( Person to whom Soap is to be sent) 


MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 


INC. « 











CLUB CLINIC | 
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Q. Our club has secured a liability 
policy protecting it against claims by 
the public for personal injury and 
property damage. Is it necessary for 
our club to be incorporated? 


A. Yes. The securing of a liability policy 
is a wise step, since it protects your club 
against claims arising out of negligence 
However, it is possible that your club 
might incur obligations in the sponsor- 
ing of an activity that proved unsuc- 
cessful. If the club were unable to 
pay the claims arising from this proj- 
ect, suit might be brought against the 
club and a judgment secured. If the 
treasury of the club did not contain 
sufficient funds to pay the judgment, the 
holder of the judgment could proceed 
against the individual members of the 
club if your club were not incorporated. 
Actually, incorporation is a very inex- 
pensive way to protect the individual 
members of your club from liability 
for obligations that paid 
from club funds. 


should be 


Q. At a directors’ meeting, it 
was suggested that the 
Kiwanis be printed on the stationery 


of members of our club. Is this per- 


recent 
emblem of 


missible ? 


A. No. Article XIV, Section 3 of the 
Constitution of Kiwanis International 
provides, “The word Kiwanis, and the 


name, emblem, and/or insignia of 
Kiwanis International shall not be used 
for any purpose other than that 


authorized by the Board of Trustees.” 
The use of the name or emblem on the 
individual stationery of members of 
Kiwanis clubs has never been authorized 


by the International Board of Trustees 


Q. Article V, Section 2 of the Stand- 
ard Form for Club Bylaws 
for the suspension of a member “who 
shall be absent without excuse from 
four successive meetings.”” Would you 
be so kind as to advise what consti- 


tutes “excuse”? 


provides 


A. Only the board of directors of your 
club can excuse a member for non- 
attendance. An excuse good enough to 
justify the board of directors would be 
confinement because of illness, travel in 
foreign country or temporary demands 
of a member’s business or profession 
which make it impossible for him either 
to attend his own club, a board of 
directors’ meeting of his own club, or 
meetings of another club. Excusing 
absences for reasons such as these will 
lower the attendance percentage of the 
entire club, but in most cases the board 
of directors will feel that the member 
is sufficiently valuable to the club to 
excuse his absence for cause. 
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PURSUE THE CRUSADE 
FOR BETTER READING 


a INTERNATIONAL has 
launched, as one of its major-emphasis proj- 
ects for 1956, a Crusade for Better Reading. 
No more timely campaign could be under- 
taken by an organization that boasts a 
membership of nearly a quarter of a million 
community leaders. 

Numerous newsstands scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land stock some of the most pernicious forms 
of obscene trash that man’s mind is able to 
produce. It does not seem possible that the 
average citizen can be aware of this and 
remain unmoved. 

Poorly printed on the cheapest 
paper so that the maximum profit may reach 
the coffers of the producer, these books 
brazenly teach methods of crime, torture and 
violence as well as contempt for the finer 
things of life, and destroy much of the 
influence of our best social agencies, including 
home, church and school. The peak incidence 
of crime is gradually moving to lower age 
brackets, and the greatest agency abetting 
this trend is obscene literature and so-called 
comic books. If parents think that the comics 
that their children are reading are as inno- 
cent as many of the comic strips in the news- 
papers, which the management screens care- 
fully, let them take time to read some of them. 

Great furor is created when a 
best seller intended for adults contains some 
questionable scene, while crime comics and 
the like, which run into millions of copies a 
month and are consumed by impressionable 
youth, go virtually unchallenged. It might 
be argued that such publications should be 
censored and banned. The Canadian Criminal 
Code and its counterpart in the United States 
make it an offense to publish or distribute 
obscene literature, but relatively few opera- 
tors are caught in the meshes of the law, and 
the Code in this respect becomes virtually 
ineffective. Recently, a committee of the 
Canadian Senate has been appointed to study 
further the sale and distribution of salacious 
literature, 

If the law fails, how can the “ide 
of vile publications be stemmed? Has educa- 
tion been seriously tried? Several years ago, 
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By ARCHIE CLIFFORD LEWIS M.A., D. Paed. 


Dean of Ontario College of 
Education, University of Toronto 


a Kiwanis club well known to the writer 
began a crusade to provide good books for 
the children of the community: Three well- 
equipped modern libraries were established, 
one in each of the three largest elementary 
schools. Thousands of good books were pur- 
chased by the Kiwanians, and the completed 
enterprise was presented to the board of 
education. Since then, the club has made 
substantial cash contributions to the board 
for books for these and four other libraries 
that were established later. This is the posi- 
tive approach to the provision of good read- 
ing that can enlist the aid of all organiza- 
tions of good citizens interested in the 
intellectual and moral stature of the rising 
generation. 

The home, the school and the 
church are the three main agencies for the 
education of the child, and the most influen- 
tial of these is the home. The child puts his 
parents on a pedestal, and what they do is 
to him well worth imitating. 

Kiwanians, fully aware of the 
power of the parents’ influence over the child, 
have given their members and the parents 
of their communities an opportunity to 
pledge themselves to supervise all literature 
available to their children and to allow no 
undesirable literature in their homes under 
any circumstances. If bad reading habits 
have been acquired, psychologists and other 
educators attack the problem by training 
the person to acquire good reading habits. 
The first logical step in this process is to ban 
by all legitimate means the sale of crime 
comics and indecent literature wherever and 
whenever possible. But this must be accom- 
panied by a vigorous program to provide 
good books within easy access of all children. 
Such procedures will probably raise the ire 
of the highly paid experts of the producers 
of vile literature, who see their profits dwin- 
dling. Millions will be spent by the crime 
comic interests to disseminate the spurious 
arguments of the expert who cries to high 
heaven that the rights and freedoms of the 
individual for which their forefathers fought 
and died are being violated. 

Such arrant nonsense will have 
its effect on some, but it must not be allowed 
to dampen the enthusiasm of an aroused 
Kiwanis membership. The Crusade for Better 
Reading must be pursued with determination 
year in and year out, until victory over the 
forces of evil embodied in indecent litera- 
ture and crime comics is achieved. THe END 
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- prem S A GREEK restaurant across 
the street from our plant that 


serves superb coffee, and I find it a 
break the afternoon 
over three 


welcome in to 


wander there about 
o'clock for a refreshing cup of steam- 
ing java 

You know how it is in these piaces 

more or less the same fellows come 
in every day at about the same hour 
So you gradually to know a 
good many faces without necessarily 
knowing names or jobs. There are 
big manufacturing 
plants in our neighborhood, most of 
which let off the first shift at three 
o'clock, this well-run 
restaurant become a of 
meeting place for the boys 

In going this 
after day, you sort of fall into the 
habit of stepping up approxi- 
mately the same spot daily. This is 
how I formed a nodding acquaint- 
ance with a machinist about forty- 


get 


Six or seven 


and clean, 


has sort 


to restaurant day 


to 


five 
At first, there was just a polite 
but the 


quiet, grave, courteous 
between us, as 
months went by, I found myself 
talking with him on and that. 
He was a sober, solid kind of a char- 
various 


greeting 
this 


acter, and his on 
matters were always honest, and, al- 
though they were simply expressed, 
reflected sensible thinking. Well, 
after three of seeing 
him for a few moments every day, I 
was suddenly taken-with an illness 
that laid me up several months. 
Returning to work, the old coffee 
habit asserted itself at three o'clock, 
and I walked across the street. And 
sure enough, there was my machinist 
friend, sitting there as usual. When 
you have been pretty sick, there is 
always a sense of wonder in getting 
back to the familiar associations, and 
perhaps I was a little emotional as I 


opinions 


two or years 
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recognized him. Impulsively, I put 
my hand on his shoulder and said, 


“Gosh, it’s nice to see you, Old- 
timer. Still occupying the same 
stool! And how have you been?” 


His face lit up. Then suddenly 
the light went out of it and was re- 
placed by one of the bleakest looks 
I have ever seen. “Mr. Merrill,” he 
said slowly, “fourteen and one-half 
years I have worked for Ganger 
Products, and our president, Mr. 
Bliddle, has yet to speak to me! He’s 
out in the plant every day, too. He 
doesn’t know I'm alive... .” 

There, my friends, in a true one- 
act play, is what, in my opinion, is 
really the matter with management- 
labor relations in the United States 
today. 

Now, I make no virtue of feeling 
this way, for my training as a busi- 
nessman is a little different from the 
average man’s. I had to quit school 




















and go to work in a factory when I 
was sixteen; it was a fifty-six-hour 
week for which I received the 
magnificent sum of $8. I’ve seen both 
sides of the picture. Starting as a 
sweeper and working up through 
various organizational layers to the 
company presidency, I got a pretty 
good idea of how the workman 
thinks because I have been one. I 
know from experience, from asso- 
ciation with other workmen, that 
many of the subconscious resent- 
ments among working men never 
come to the conscious level. 

Put it this way: Thirty years ago, 
the man at the next machine—the 
average employee—was outwardly 
cheerful enough. He would tell you 
that “this is a pretty good place to 
work.” He was man enough not to 
complain. But just stop and talk 
with him on your way home Satur- 
day afternoon, and you'd find out 
soon enough what was down deep 
inside: “The boss doesn’t give a darn 
whether I live or die. I’m just a 
number to him. Let a gear get 
broken in my machine and he'll go 
nuts—let me fall and break my leg, 
and he wouldn’t even notice it!” 

One of the interesting things about 
this attitude is that it is psychologi- 
cally so sound. Your average psy- 
chiatrist today will tell you that self- 
preservation is the first law of man. 
Second in importance comes what 
our Victorian ancestors. chastely 
used to call reproduction of the 
species. Third comes an overwhelm- 
ing necessity to feel wanted, to feel 
needed and to be recognized as an 
individual and to be regarded with 
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affection. In short, to be valued 
simply as a person. 

So, an executive who walks 
through the plant with a face of 
stone, looking neither to right or 
left, is not just storing up poor labor 
relations but ignoring a psychological 
law of transcendent importance. 
More tragic still—and this is for his 
own sake—he is bypassing an ex- 
traordinary spiritual experience. The 
scriptural injunction “comfort ye 
one another” was not idly laid down. 
It was founded upon a full knowl- 
edge of the common lot of mankind 
—the feeling of loneliness and des- 
olation which descends upon all of 
us at times, caught as we are in the 
predicament of life. Tranquil re- 
ligious security is, in my opinion, 
difficult for most men, but human 
warmth, friendliness and compassion 





When his employees seek 
advice on personal 
matters, the author, a company 
president for twenty years, 
refrains from spouting 
remedies. Instead, he refers 


his men to qualified experts. 
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are easily and quickly assimilated. 

For years, I have made it a prac- 
tice to walk through our plant every 
day at 11 a.m., just to speak to every 
man in the plant, to see with my 
own eyes that all is going well with 
our boys. When bereavement strikes 
one of our men, I want to know it 
so that I may grieve with him. When 
serious illness strikes his family, I 
want to know that everything pos- 
sible is being done. When a happy 
event—a birth, a marriage—occurs, 
I want to rejoice with him. They are 
all, in a sense, my sons—their wel- 
fare is my welfare. I have known 
deep and terrible trouble myself, 
and I draw great strength from the 
feeling that we are facing “the 
changes and chances of this mortal 
life” together. 

Let me give you a case history. 
On my morning walk through the 
factory sometime ago, I stopped at 
George’s machine. “How’re you do- 
ing, Kid—and how’s the new young- 
ster?” 

“Oh, he’s doing just fine, but I’m 
the one I’m worried about.” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Do you remember when I was off 
two years ago for an operation on 
my back? Well, the pain has come 
back on me, and in the meantime 
my doctor has been taken by the 
Army. I just don’t know what to 
do. I can’t take the pain much 
longer.” 

“Well, my opinion isn’t worth 
much,” I answered, “but I know a 
man whose opinion is—my friend 
Dr. Haskel. He’s a neighbor of mine, 
and I'll be glad to ask his advice 
when I stroll over tonight to look 
at his garden. Have I your permis- 
sion?” 

“Gosh, yes. Go ahead.” 

So I asked Dr. Haskel that eve- 
ning, and the next morning I re- 
ported back to George that Dr. 
Haskel had recommended a famous 
clinic. The next morning I got off 
a letter asking for an appointment. 
Three days later I got an air mail 
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answer setting the date. George 
went up there, was operated upon 
successfully and before too long was 
back on the job. Hospital, surgical 
and laboratory expenses were cov- 
ered by our group insurance policy, 
but the action had to be sparked by 
management. The big thing is that 
he never would have asked me to get 
into the act if I hadn't stopped 
hundreds of times at his machine to 
say hello 

Incidentally, while he 
hospital, I dropped him a line every 
three days when some in- 
came 


was in the 


two or 
teresting bit of plant 
to my ears. It is lonely in a hospital 


gZOsSSIp 


room in a distant city 

Another case. Five machines away 
from George. down the aisle, I 
noticed that Gregg was back on the 
job, efter two weeks absence due to 
up of a war injury. “Gregg, 
“How wonderful 


a flare 
my boy!” I called 
to see you back! Take good care of 
Kid—we Be- 
lieve me, there is not one particle 
of malarkey in that remark. All 
companies need young men of high 


yourself, need you!” 


character 

Around the corner and into the 
stock Hack was smoking a 
big cigar Caepitaleest,” I 
recognizing the 


room, 
“Feelty 
hazarded. Then, 
symptoms from his glowing face, I 
asked, “Boy or girl, Hack?” 

“Girl,” he said. “Already have two 
boys!” 

“Man, you're in for a real 
perience. My wife and I are mighty 
proud of our two sons, but believe 
didn’t know what tender 
affection was until our two little 
daughters came along.” Why say 
that? First, because it’s true; second, 
heart overflows with 
warmth in recollection of the first 
time I had a baby daughter in my 


ex- 


me, we 


because my 


arms 

The loader stopped beside me; Ed 
was at the wheel. “Mr. Merrill,” 
he said. “You know how I like to 
fish? Well, I've dreamed up a gismo 
that I think would sell to fishermen 
Figure I might want to patent it 
what will I do?” 

“Patents are a highly specialized 
subject,” I answered, “and my opin- 
ion isn’t worth much. But I'll give 
you the name of the man whose 
opinion is worth a lot.” I scribbled 
the name of our patent attorney on 
a slip of paper and made a mental 
note to call him when I got back into 
my office and tell him that Ed was 
going to give him a ring. 

Kindly note repetition of the 
phrase, “My opinion isn’t worth 
much.” I never give our boys advice. 
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Only experts should do that. And 
I've made it my business to find 
an expert in almost any field of 
human experience to whom I can 
refer the boys. 

A little more along this line. That 
afternoon I was sitting in my office 
when Kelly, a lathe hand, appeared 
at the open doorway. I beckoned 
him in. His face was red with embar- 
rassment, and I sensed deep hurt 
behind it. “Mr. Merrill,” he began, 
“my wife is a fine woman in many 
ways, but we just ain’t getting along. 
Seems like nothing I can do will suit 


her. I have honestly tried to work 
things out, but I just can’t seem to 
do nothing with her. We got a 
couple of kids and I'd like to hold 
the family together and I thought 
maybe you could tell me what to 
do.” 

Again the 


formula! “Kelly, my 


lad,” I replied, “my opinion isn’t 
worth much. But I know a man 
whose opinion is—one of the most 


remarkable men you have ever met. 
Listen, lad, marriage counseling is 
no job for amateurs. It takes a real 
expert. This guy is the pastor of a 
church here, but the gimmick is that 
he has had two years of psy- 
chiatric training. He really knows 
what makes people tick. If you see 
him, he will insist that you and your 
wife come together. Do you think 
you can get her to go?” 


Y ov SEE, I don’t believe in em- 
ployers getting involved in the lives 
of their men, but I feel, just as 
strongly, that every employer should, 
over the years, collate a list of ex- 


pert advisers whom he can trust. 
Medical men, tinancial men, legal 
men, spiritually minded men to 


whom employees in trouble can be 
referred with the comforting know]- 
edge that their problems are in good 
hands. 

Some time back, the 
Business Review carried an 
on employer-employee relationships. 
It was called “Making Human Re- 
lations Work.” Actually, the article 
was a report of a major survey. It 
was about as complete a thing as I 
have read in twenty years, contain- 
ing briefs on innumerable plans and 
formulas for improving the manage- 
ment-labor situation. And what was 
the final conclusion? Here it is: 

“What are our basic needs? Pri- 
marily to be ourselves, to think for 
ourselves, to ask questions if we do 
not understand, to alter our view- 
point in the light of total experience 
so that we may seize upon all the 
elements for growth and develop- 
ment, to desire nothing so much as 
fulfillment, and to dissolve all fears 
but the fear of unfulfillment, to be 
loyal to whatever it is within our- 


Harvard 


article 


selves which makes us keep our 
agreement with God. 
“Perhaps the capacity to love, 


which our industrial selves have for- 
gotten, is what we need and want 
more than anything else. When we 
recognize that need, the capacity to 
love will take on its real meaning. 
It will be a capacity to have knowl- 
edge of, and to have respect for 
ourselves and each other.” THE END 
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HAVE SEEN communism in action. 

Thank God we are fighting to 
keep it from spreading all over the 
world.” 

This heartfelt and inspiring senti- 
ment does not come, as might be 
expected, from a high government 
official or a refugee from behind the 
Iron Curtain. Its unexpected source, 
rather, is a young Midwesterner 
whose chief claim to fame is that he 
once could run half a mile faster 
than most anyone else in the world. 

When Herb Barten, now of Pala- 
) tine, Illinois, was at the University 
o of Michigan, he was one of a group 

of track stars selected to compete 


Ambassadors 
in spiked shoes 


By BERT NELSON 


Illustrated by Ken Kenniston 

































While winning medals abroad, America’s Olympic 
track stars have performed what they feel is an even 


more important task—winning friends. 














abroad under American colors. A 
dozen or more young athletes are 
similarly sent overseas every year, 
primarily because countries the 
world over are anxious to see the 
American champions in action. 

There are many by-products to 
these overseas junkets, however, and 
a two-pronged blow against world 
communism may turn out to be the 
most valuable. For Barten’s reaction 
is typical of the inevitable outcome 
of any meeting between these intelli- 
gent, observant American athletes 
and the communistic way of life. 

It was after the 1948 Olympics that 
Barten and other US track stars 
were competing in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia. In the usual commotion 
that follows a big sporting event, a 
stranger furtively slipped Barten a 
letter, imploring him to smuggle it 
out of the country and mail it to the 
Czech’s sister in Brookfield, Illinois. 
The man had tears of gratitude when 
Barten assured him the letter would 
be mailed. 

As small as this incident was, 
Barten became keenly aware of 
Czechoslovakia’s sickness, as indi- 
cated by the symptomatic lack of 
personal freedoms. 

Communism’s way of life came out 
second best, too, when another 
American cinder squad visited the 
Communist-dominated East Zone of 
Berlin. Team Manager Harold Ber- 
liner recalls the trip clearly. 

“We were warned not to get off 








the bus, to refrain from making any 
demonstration and especially not to 
whistle or call to any fraulein. There 
was no need for this caution, as once 
we passed through the Brandenburg 
Gate and saw the misery, destruction 
and hopelessness of the people, the 
boys became strangely silent. They 
had no heart for jollity. Derogatory 
posters against Americans, the quiet- 
ness of a city of nearly three million 
and the faces of the people who 
seemed to walk about aimlessly, not 
even speaking together, all struck 
home. It got to be a game to find a 
smiling face. Nobody won. When we 
crossed back into the free West Zone, 
the shout was loud with relief, as 
if we had returned from a prison.” 

Can there be any doubt that com- 
munism loses another small round 
in the never ending battle for the 
minds of men whenever our young 
athletes have a peek behind the Iron 
Curtain? The several hundred track 
and field stars who have been abroad 
since World War II have become so 
many spreaders of the gospel. At 
home, in the classrooms, before 
Kiwanis luncheons—the stories are 
told and retold 


Bor AS important as it may be to 
tell Americans the true story of 
communism, it is vitally more im- 
portant to tell other nations the truth 
about America. Overseas is where 
the fight is joined. And there is 
where the US runners, jumpers and 
throwers deliver their second and 
most effective blow against the Reds. 

It cannot be denied that in reality 
these athletes are ambassadors in 
short pants and spiked shoes—and 
good ones, too. Regularly, sponta- 
neously and effectively they spread 
huge amounts of good will through- 
out the world. 

Unlike its position in the US, 
track and field is a major sport else- 
where in the world. It is the oldest 
and most international of all sports. 
American trackmen are the world’s 
greatest, and in many countries they 

are idolized even more 
than movie stars. 

Huge crowds are on 
hand wherever they 
compete. In 1949, for 

= instance, more than 
1,000,000 persons in 115 
cities of ten European 
countries are estimated 
to have seen US track 


a\ ~ ia champions in action. 
o What these millions saw 
ad they respected. 
, They saw swift, 
\ strong young men who 
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are ample refutation of the Red- 
sponsored theory that capitalistic 
America is weak and decadent. They 
saw the good sportsmanship which 
is as inherent in the American ath- 
lete as his friendliness and good 
humor. 

Overseas fans have seen and heard 
about, through the ample publicity 
which all teams receive, examples of 
the American way of doing things. 
Harrison Dillard, the great hurdle 
champion, made thousands of friends 
for himself and his country when he 
spontaneously and graciously pre- 
sented his victory bouquet to a small 
girl. Eight Americans in a Japanese 
mountain resort left good will behind 
when they came across some Japan- 
ese students having a party. Lan- 
guage was no barrier to international 
friendship as the trackmen took off 
their shoes, joined in the Japanese 
games and sang “Down by the Old 
Mill Stream” for their new friends. 

Forty thousand German children, 
half from the Red zone of Berlin, 
once received a lesson in democracy 
that must remain with them to this 
day. They attended a youth rally to 
which an American track team was 
invited, since the US stars are prac- 
tically household names in athleti- 
cally minded Germany. Several of 
the athletes spoke and were greeted 
enthusiastically. 

Then Mal Whitfield, the Los An- 
geles athlete who won the Olympic 
Games 800 meters twice, told his 
story. He first mentioned a Soviet 
radio broadcast, which quoted him 
as saying the only reason he repre- 
sented his country in the Olympics 
was that if he refused he would be 
put to shining shoes in Grand Cen- 
tral Station. Whitfield’s eloquent 
answer contained the facts that he 
was a sergeant in the US Air Force 
with many missions over Korea, was 
an enemy of communism and that 
all those stories were untrue. The 
children, said Whitfield, should go 
home and tell their parents not to 
believe the vicious Russian propa- 
ganda and lies. 

Opportunities to reach such vast 
audiences of receptive children are 
not found often. But it is always pos- 
sible to spread internatior.al good will 
clear down to the individual level. 

Javelin record holder Bud Held 
got acquainted with his young Polish 
rival, Janusz Sidlo, when they threw 
rocks together in the rain during the 
Helsinki Olympics. Today the 
American and his Iron Curtain op- 
ponent, the two best throwers in his- 
tory, are good friends and pen pals. 

Hammer thrower Sam Felton met 


the then world record holder, Imre 
Nemeth of Hungary, only casually at 
London in 1948. After an exchange of 


letters, Nemeth requested some 
penicillin for his sick daughter, and 
Felton’s prompt gift of the needed 
drug brought everlasting gratitude. 
It took concrete form when Nemeth 
honored Felton at a full-fledged ban- 
quet at the Iron Curtain Olympic 
village in Helsinki years later. 

Belief in the far-flung results 
achieved by these natural-born am- 
bassadors is unanimous, and from all 
sides. 

Brutus Hamilton, who coached the 
1952 Olympic squad and has taken 
other teams to Scandinavia and Is- 
rael, says, “Our athletes have done 
much to deposit money in the bank 
of international good will.” 

Denis Johansson, the Finnish mile 
star, believes, “Sending your ath- 
letes overseas does more to further 
understanding and good will be- 
tween countries than all your mil- 
lions of Marshall Plan Dollars.” 

Tor Torland, American Embassy 
information officer, takes note of 
successful Communist efforts to im- 
press Scandinavians athletically. “If 
we can get more American track- 
men to Norway it would be most 
welcome,” he says. 

And Austrian journalist Erich 
Kamper believes so strongly in the 
benefits of the junkets that he would 
have the US government sponsor 
teams to countries that cannot afford 
them. (Except when we compete in 
the Olympics and pay our own way, 
the US trips are paid for by the in- 
viting nations.) 

So far, the US government has 
given no indication that it plans to 
adopt Kamper’s suggestion. How- 
ever, the Department of State now 
has recognized ‘the extraordinary 
good will benefits to be derived from 
this normally overlooked source. 

Under State Department auspices, 
Mal Whitfield made a four-month 
round-the-world trip. This many- 
time champion and world record 
holder lectured, demonstrated and 
conducted clinics. In the process he 
made many friends for the US in 
Iceland, Yugoslavia, Nigeria, Belgian 
Congo, Egypt, Iran and Pakistan. 
Harrison Dillard undertook a sim- 
ilar chore in other countries, and it 
is expected that these first two 
spiked shoe ambassadors will not 
be the last. For experience has 
shown that it is entirely fitting that 
these champions of track and field 
are more than able to champion the 
American way of life — no matter 
whom the opponent. THE END 
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The Aluminum Company of Canada filled the delta with gravel, 
built a smelter, brought in families and called the area Kitimat. 


British Columbia's New Frontier 


Canada’s western wilderness is being claimed not for gold, nor 


even uranium, but for water power to make aluminum. 


By LLOYD RANDALL DUNN 


P IN THE British‘Columbia Coast 

Range mountains, close to the 
Alaskan “panhandle” border, the 
wilderness silence is being shattered 
by the clatter of bulldozers, power 
hammers and rivet guns. 
at Kitimat, 400 miles north 
- one of the most excit- 
projects in North 
rapid ex- 


shovels, 
Here, 
of Vancouver! 
ing industrial 
America is undergoing a 
pansion te supply more of a vital 
metal to US industry. The metal is 
light, shiny aluminum. The project 
is the Kitimat smelter of the Alu- 
minum Company of Canada. 
Kitimat began producing raw alu- 
minum for US and world markets 
only a year ago, after engineering 
wizards had dammed up a 150-mile 
chain of lakes, reversed a river’s 
flow, bored a tunnel ten miles 
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through the heart of a mountain to 
carry a torrent of water. Then, in- 
side the mountain they hacked out a 
huge cavern and built a powerhouse 
—safe from weather, avalanches and 
enemy attack—to make 


possible 
electricity from the water tumbling 
down the penstocks from the lakes 
miles away. 


This was at Kemano, British 
Columbia, fifty miles south of Kiti- 
mat. From Kemano, the aluminum 
firm threw up a chain of steel and 
aluminum transmission towers on 
mountain slopes, and on them strung 
a powerline to Kitimat. There, in a 
wide valley alongside a deep harbor, 
Alcan (Aluminum Company of Can- 
ada) built what will one day be the 
world’s biggest aluminum smelter. 
And, to house the workers who man 
the smelter, they called in the na- 
tion’s foremost town planners to de- 


Alcan’s aluminum-producing smelter at 
Kitimat is being expanded. Its growth 
should increase the town’s population 
from 6000 to 20,000 within three years. 











sign a model community on the 
slopes looking down on the harbor. 

Alcan went to this remote valley 
100 miles inland from the Pacific— 
an area inhabited only by Indians— 
not only because of its deep harbor 
but, more important, because huge 
quantities of electricity are needed 
to make aluminum. In this wild 
country are vast, inexpensive hydro- 
electric resources produced by fall- 
ing snow and rain. 

Manufacturers in the United States 


and other nations are demanding 
more and more light corrosion- 
resistant aluminum for airplanes, 


cars, window frames, buildings, ship 
superstructures, and thousands of 
other uses. So, Alcan is hurrying to 
quadruple Kitimat’s original capacity 
by 1959. Construction workers who 
labored here from 1951 to 1954 to 
hack Kitimat out of the brush are 
back again in force as the expansion 
program gathers speed 

In Kitimat town, children don’t 
have to cross streets to get to school, 
smelter don’t dirty clothes 
hung out to dry, and all residents 
have a fine view of the mountains or 
the Builders are rushing 
modern, American-looking ranch 
houses to completion. Town officials 
expect that by the end of this year, 
1000 privately owned homes will be 
up and the population will hit 6000. 
By 1959, when the current plant ex- 
pansion is to be finished, they look 
forward to a town of 20,000. Kitimat 
then will be the biggest community 
in these parts. 


fumes 


water 


As weat novuses with landscaped 
front yards gradually replace Quon- 
set huts, and as more and more 
Kitimat men move their families up 
from Vancouver and elsewhere, the 


birth rate is beginning to zoom. 


Kitimat’s little thirty-four-bed hos- 
pital has been dubbed “The Labor 


Temple” because babies are arriving 


at the rate of twenty a month. 

The first baby to be born at 
Kemano arrived about eight months 
ago under conditions that might have 
worried the average woman in New 
York, Chicago or Toledo, but which 
the mother, a pretty girl newly ar- 
rived from England, took casually. 
The young woman attended a party, 
planning to fly by helicopter to Kiti- 
mat the next morning to have her 
baby. But, it soon became evident 
the baby wouldn’t wait until morn- 
ing. So the woman walked to the 
Kemano hospital, and when the heli- 
copter pilot dropped by at 2:30 a.m. 
to report that his whirly-bird would 
be ready to go at dawn, she had 
already had her baby. The young- 
ster was taken by boat to Kitimat’s 
doctor when he was two days old, 
and returned home at age six days 
by helicopter. 

The visitor to Kitimat-Kemano is 
struck immediately by the spectac- 
ular beauty of the mountain scenery. 
Flying up from Vancouver in a 
Pacific Western Airlines amphibian, 
he soars over snow-capped peaks, 
green glaciers, and deep fiords be- 
fore his plane lands three hours 
later in the water of Douglas Arm 
and rolls up the ramp at Kitimat. 

If the visitor takes the five-hour 
boat trip from Kitimat to Kemano, 
he will be awed by 8000-foot moun- 
tains rising in a sheer wall from the 
bright green glacial water of Gard- 
ner Canal. At every bend of the 
fiords he will see the silvery thread 
of a waterfall tumbling thousands of 
feet down from the snowy peaks 
above. 


“The ... boat ride from Kitimat 
to Kemano .. . leaves me without 
adequate words to describe the 


beauty of this country,” wrote John 
S. Piper, San Francisco News finan- 
cial editor, who recently visited the 
project. 

“T've vacationed in the California 





(Left) Frontier-breaking isn’t what it used to be. At Kitimat, modern houses with 


up-to-date electrical 


facilities were built for 


Alean employees. (Right) A 


Sikorsky 8-55 gently deposits a half ton of dynamite at one of the isolated moun- 
tain camps on the transmission line route between the Kemano powerhouse and Kitimat. 





Sierra and in the Canadian Rockies. 


I’ve flown over the Swiss Alps. But 
I've never seen anything that can 
compare with this. .. . The emotional 
impact is terrific. You are so over- 
come that you must stop looking. 
You go inside to rest and. collect 
your senses and ask yourself if this 
can be true. But you hurry out 
again to see more and more gran- 
deur. 

“And when at 10:30 in the evening 
(this is almost the land of the mid- 
night sun) you see the alpenglow on 
a nearby peak, you just can’t be- 
lieve it.” 

Alcan carries its personnel be- 
tween Kitimat and Kemano in a 
former luxury yacht, the 100-foot 
Nechako. But this virtually un- 
known beauty spot can be seen by 
any tourist who travels this way by 
commercial steamer plying the inner 
passage from Vancouver to Prince 
Rupert. 


Tuts wimperness area had been 
surveyed by the British Columbia 
Department of Lands and Forests 
beginning in 1928. But no industry 
could be persuaded to develop the 
region until Aluminium Limited de- 
cided in 1951 that the prodigious job 
should be undertaken by Alcan. The 
corporation had already developed 
the waterpower of the Saquenay 
Valley in Quebec Province and built 
the world’s largest aluminum smelter 
at Arvida, Quebec. Now, in antic- 
ipation of the soaring demand for 
aluminum, the company decided to 
launch in Western Canada the big- 
gest privately financed engineering 
project of its type ever recorded in 
history. 

The job, which was to take three 
and a half years, an initial invest- 
ment of over $275,000,000, and the 
labors of tens of thousands of work- 
ers of all nationalities, began on a 
cold, gray day in April 1951, when 
six carpenters stepped out of a small 
boat onto the tidal flats at Kitimat. 
Their task was to build bunkhouses 
for more men who would build a 
wharf. Then came tractors, trucks, 
power shovels and other earth- 
moving and construction equipment 
needed to clear and fill the smelter 
site, prepare the townsite and put up 
the smelter. 

The seventy-acre smelter site was 
a problem. It was a low delta of 
mud and fallen trees. Construction 
crews had to dig out the soggy soil 
and replace it with clean, strong 
“fill.” Some of this gravel came 
from the harbor bottom, dredged to 
accommodate the company’s ore 
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carriers from Jamaica, British West 
Indies. The rest, luckily, came from 
a gravel “mountain” that Alcan 
stumbled onto only four miles inland. 
Two hundred thousand truckloads of 
fill were lugged from this spot to the 
plant site. ‘ 

Tugs made the four-day trip up 
from Vancouver, towing barges 
loaded with aluminum siding, steel 
girders, cement and other materials 
for the smelter itself. Meanwhile, 
seven miles inland, crews hacked 
down the dense trees to fashion a site 
for the town. 

To the southeast, Alcan engineers 
studied the chain of long, narrow 
lakes whose beds were gouged from 
granite during the ice age. Fed by 
glaciers and snow-topped mountains, 
the waters of the lakes had for 
ages flowed east, then turned south 
through the Nechako River to join 
the Fraser River and meet the ocean 
at Vancouver. 

Government experts had noted 
that the western-most of the lakes, 
Tahtsa, lay only ten miles from, and 
a half-mile above, the Kemano River 
at sea level. But between the two 
points was a great mountain. All 
Alcan had to do was reverse the 
eastward flow of the waters, punch a 
hole through the mountain and drop 
the lake water down to sea level! 
Then the 2600-foot drop could be 
utilized to generate electricity. 

First, Alcan plugged the eastern 
outlet of the watershed by building 
a dam—Kenney Dam—in the Grand 
Canyon of the Nechako River. This 
largest rock-fill dam in the world 
created a 358-square mile reservoir 
out of a dozen lakes. To do this job, 
engineers had to hack a two-lane 
road through bush and muskeg 
from the Canadian National railhead 
at Vanderhoof, British Columbia. 
Then 1000 men armed with the lat- 
est in giant earth-moving equip- 
ment switched the river temporarily 


through a diversion tunnel, scraped 
the Nechako’s bed to solid rock. 
then dumped in 6,500,000 tons of 
rock and clay to make a dam 317 
feet high and 1550 feet wide! 

Next, westward from the head of 
Tahtsa Lake and eastward from 
Kemano, hardrock miners began 
blasting a tunnel, twenty-five feet in 
diameter. Twenty months later, the 
crews met—right on dead center. 


To prim. from the Kemano end. 
Alcan engineers had to rig a giant 
aerial tramway 2600 feet up the side 
of the mountain, which they named 
Mount DuBose:after a company vice- 
president. A nine-ton car carried 
tons of machinery, or sixty men at 
a time, up the steep grade. Theoret- 
ically, the capacity of the tramway 
car was twenty tons. Actually, a 
twenty-eight-ton monster of a bull- 
dozer once was hauled up in it. 

Even before the tunnel drilling 
began, workmen were tunneling 1300 
feet inside the base of Mount Du- 
Bose. There, they dug out 570,000 
tons of rock to make a 712-foot-long 
cavern, then installed the world’s 
three most powerful turbines and 
electrical generators. 

Meanwhile, other crews tackled 
the toughest part of the entire proj- 
ect—erecting towers and stringing 
powerlines fifty miles from Kemano 
to Kitimat, up over 5300-foot Kildala 
Pass. The long, dangerous job was 
done by intrepid men like Albert 
Charron and Bill Henry, who piloted 
a crawler tractor through snow to 
the top of Kildala Pass to open up 
an access route for the towers, and 
by pilots of the seven helicopters 
who braved thin air and down-drafts 
to ferry men and materials along the 
transmission line. 

Finally, on July 15, 1954, power 
surged for the first time from 
Kemano to Kitimat, and on August 
3 of that year, with the Duke of 











Edinbu.rgh on hand to watch, the 
first shiny ingot came off the casting 
line at the smelter. 

Today, the boom is on again. Long 
additions to the smelter buildings 
are going up, as capacity is boosted 
from 91,500 tons of ingot a year to 
331,500 by 1959 (eventually, capacity 
will be 550,000 tons). At Kemano, 
crews are excavating deep in the 
powerhouse cavern, making ready to 
install a fourth huge generator. And 
the aerial tramway is hauling up 
big sections of steel pipe which will 
line a second penstock tunnel down 
through the mountain. 

In Kitimat town, where the young 
fry did not escape the Davy 
Crockett craze, there are now 800 
private cars for seventeen miles of 
roads. The Kitimat Northern Sen- 
tinel is publishing weekly, and its 
editor thinks it’ll be a daily in a few 
years. New industries are arriving, 
a railroad line—finished, appropri- 
ately, with an aluminum spike—has 
arrived, there is a supermarket with 
a kiddies’ playroom, and the twenty- 
four-hour poker parties of the con- 
struction days are being replaced by 
soccer, tennis, hiking, fishing, pho- 
tography clubs, square dancing, 
church-going and other tamer pur- 
suits. The town has even had its 
first beauty contest. 

Kitimat is attracting new Can- 
adians from England, Germany, Italy 
—men who want to start a new 
career in this land of opportunity. 
Many tongues are heard in the town, 
just as in the early construction 
period, when safety signs had to be 
written in eight languages. 

These men work for six months or 
a year, then send for their wives or 
fiancees from abroad. They’re stak- 
ing their future, just as the rest of 
this frontier town is, on the confident 
belief that America and the rest of 
the world will want more and more 
of Canada’s aluminum. 


THE END 





(Left) The scenery’s fine if you don’t mind digging your way out of it. Power station cabins 


may be buried in snow. 


(Center) At the Kitimat smelter, a stockpile of ingot stands ready 


for shipment. (Right) From British Columbia, the aluminum is transported to markets around 
the world. Biggest customer is the US, which is making possible Kitimat’s expansion program. 
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aro POWELL suffered the same 
£% uncomfortable feeling each day 
he entered New Orleans’ Sports- 
man’s Park during that summer of 
1889. It was caused by the group of 
ragged, dirty, wistful-faced boys 
who were always hanging around 
the entrance gate 

They always had a big welcome 
for Abner, because he was not only 
their favorite baseball player but 
manager of the New Orleans Peli- 
cans as well. The kids were wildly 
enthusiastic about their national pas- 
time in those days—more so than 
they are today—and they would do 
anything to get inside the park to 
see a ball game. Usually they had 
to settle for an outside view through 
a knothole. Rarely did any of the 
boys possess the ten cents required 
for a bleacher seat; even a penny 
was hard to find among them 

Abner loved children. He always 
thought up a few errands that 
could be run, a few odd jobs to be 
done around the ball park—chores 
that would permit free admission to 
the day's game. The trouble was, 
there were always a dozen boys 
for every task. This disturbed 
Abner, so as often as he could, he 
allowed the youngsters to come into 
Sportsman’s Park and watch the 
club’s players go through their daily 
workout 

The owner of the New Orleans 
baseball club was a careful man 
with a free pass. And he didn’t 
particularly like children. He con- 
sidered the youngsters who hung 
around his park a general nuisance 
He even employed special policemen 
to patrol the fence around the park 
The officers carried two-foot-long 
billy clubs, and they didn’t hesitate 
to rap any youngsters caught dig- 
ging under the fence, or trying to 
crawl in through the drainage 
ditches, or punching out knotholes. 

To Abner, this was all wrong. He 
recalled his own dilifficult child- 
hood days: His father was killed 
the Pennsylvania coal mines when 
Abner was six years old. Five years 
later, in 1871, Abner had to quit 
school and go to work in the mines 
around his home town of Shenan- 
doah. At the Powell house there 
were eight mouths to feed and not 
always enough to fill them. For 
the next seven years, Abner labored 
from dawn to dusk, six days a 
week. On Sundays he played base- 
ball. He was a good ballplayer, 
too, and his prowess caught the eye 
of the owner of a barnstorming team 
from Philadelphia, who gave him 
an opportunity to become a pro- 





































































In 1889, baseball was still a very 
 * young game, but its popularity. 
asa spectator sport was already “a 
« great—with young and old, & 8 
Adult fans, though, had the price 
of admission to the ball park, 
while kids—well, they didn’t 
i “even have ten cents for/a bleacher | ; 
seat. “Youngsters in New Orleans, ; 
id ‘ as youngsters cleanin 
- commonly solved their problem ‘hy 
a peering ‘through holes im the 
fence—holes they themselves 
provided. “Then the practice 
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fessional player. That was Abner’s 
introduction to fame. 

Now, struggling with his problem 
of the mistreated youngsters, Abner 
went to the office of Toby Hart, 
owner of the Pelicans and a promi- 
nent businessman. Noted for com- 
ing right to the point, Abner said, 
“Sir, I think we should let the 
kids come into the ball park free 
of charge. The way they hang 
around that park all day for just a 
peek at the game,why letting them 
in free would be the finest thing 
we could do for them and it 
would make every day seem like 
Christmas.” 

“Over my Powell!” 


dead body, 





Boss .” 
% 
oh 


Hart replied, gruffly. “Those little 
ruffians would tear the park apart 
if we let them inside. They’re 
always destroying things. They’re 
always getting into mischief all over 
town. They’re always annoying 
decent people. Why, you know if 
we let that mob of rascals inside the 
park they’d break up the ball games 
with their noise and roughhousing, 
and our regular customers would be 
driven away.” 

“I don’t think you are being fair 
to the kids,” Abner said. “Ill admit 
they act rowdy around the park, and 
they do destroy portions of your 
fence, but it’s only because they are 
so wild about baseball that they’ll do 
anything to get to see a game. Once 
inside the park, I’m sure they will 
behave themselves. We could set 
aside a special section for them in 
the bleachers. If we do nothing for 
these boys, how can we hope for 
them to grow up to our expecta- 
tions? Remember, Sir, these boys are 
future customers—cash customers!” 

Abner’s last point convinced the 
hard-headed owner. “All right, 
Powell,” he said. “You can let these 
kids in once or maybe twice a week 
when the team is at home, but I’m 
holding you responsible for any 
trouble, and if they break up any- 
thing, the cost will come out of your 
salary.” 

The next morning, Abner called a 
meeting of all the boys. “Now, I 
want you boys to listen to me,” he 
told them. “I have a proposition 
for you. You want to see the ball 
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games. I want you to see them. 
I’ve arranged for you to get in free 
twice a week when our Pelicans are 
playing here in Sportsman’s Park. 
In return, I want you to do the fol- 
lowing things for me: 

“When you come to the ball park, 
have your faces washed, your hair 
combed and your clothes clean. I 
don’t care if they’re ragged, just as 
long as they’re clean. I want you to 
use clean language around here, too. 
When you are in the park, you are 
here to see a ball game and to cheer 
your team. You are to be gentle- 
men. Oh yes, please stop punching 


holes in the ball park’s fence.” 
were in- 


Later, Abner’s rules 





creased by two: “No boys will be 
admitted free who show evidence of 
whiskers on their chins or tobacco 
chews in their cheeks!” 

Abner called his boys “The Knot- 
hole Gang,” and they soon became a 
regular club, meeting several times 
a week at the park. They were de- 
Abner and obeyed him 
Abner never lost a nickel 
from his salary. The results proved 
Abner’s simple philosophy: “Be 
good to the kids and they’ll be good 
to you.” 

The original Knothole Gang con- 
sisted of thirty boys, but within a 
month the number increased to 
nearly 100. As he traveled around 
the nation in future years, Abner 
carried his Knothole Gang idea with 
him, and it became established as 
one of baseball’s finest traditions. 

Charles Abner Powell, born De- 
cember 14, 1860, of Welsh immigrant 
parents, is responsible for many of 
the greatest traditions of our na- 
tional sport. His fertile mind pro- 
duced a variety of startling innova- 
tions in baseball’s early days, and 
although the story of his contri- 
butions is practically unknown to 
the general public, his memory is 
honored by fellow baseball men. 

Connie Mack, whose own career 
in baseball started several years 
after the Knothole Gang founder 
had made his mark as a player, 
manager and owner, paid tribute as 
follows: “Abner Powell was the 
greatest pioneer of baseball. Why, 
now, I'd sincerely say that Abner 


voted to 


dutifully. 








did more for the sport than any 
other man in history.” 

In a farewell salute to an old 
friend, the late Grantland Rice 
wrote, on the occasion of Abner’s 
death in the summer of 1953, “He 
belonged to baseball. Abner Powell 
represented all that was best in the 
game he honored and loved so 
much. It is a greater game today 
because of him.” 

Abner was known as a fast man 
on the basepaths and a pitcher with 
amazing control during his major 
league career, which lasted from 
1883 to 1887. He played with Pro- 
vidence, Chicago, Washington, Cin- 
cinnati and Baltimore. After his 


e Gang 





arrival in New Orleans in 1887, as 
player-manager, he became better 
known as a brilliant promoter with 
modern ideas. 

It was. evident early in the season 
of 1887 that attendance wasn’t going 
to be good. Abner decided that it 
was a perfect spot to try out an idea 
that he had been mulling over for 
several years. He felt that women 
should be interested in baseball. So, 
after obtaining owner Hart’s ap- 
proval, he placed an advertisement 
in the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
inviting the fair ladies of the city to 
see a free baseball game on a day to 
be designated as their own. Thus 
the first “Ladies’ Day” was estab- 
lished. 

On April 28, 1887, the gates of 
Sportsman’s Park opened to admit 
more than 800 giggling and blushing 
young women. This departure from 
social custom shocked newspaper 
readers all over the country, but it 
was soon agreed that anything could 
happen in the “City That Care For- 
got.” 

For the remainder of the season, 
the ladies were guests of the man- 
agement one day each week. They 
enjoyed the game so much that they 
also came in large numbers on the 
days when they had to pay the reg- 
ular twenty-five cents for a grand- 
stand seat. Their patronage helped 
save the New Orleans club; and it 
was certainly responsible for the 
whopping increase in male attend- 
ance. 

Bad weather plagued the Pelicans 
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in 1888. They had twenty games 
washed out in the early innings of 
play during the first six weeks of 
the season. Friends of the gate- 
keepers and the kids were slipping 
into the refund lines and causing the 
out an extra two or 
tickets each 
ball 


a large, 


club to hand 
three hundred 
in those days, 


used the same type ticket 


game 
parks 


most 


colored, rectangular piece of card- 
board that could resist the wear 
and tear of being used repeatedly 


throughout the season. The gate- 
keepers collected the tickets and de- 
them in a box If wet 


halted a game prior to the 


posited 
weather 
fifth inning, anyone passing back out 
through the gate could claim a ticket, 
could be another 

turned in for a cash refund 

It was two o'clock on the morning 
of June Abne 
the diagram of an expendable ticket 
that was 
baseball 


which used for 


fame oO! 
9 -when completed 


revolutionize 


add “Tl 


destined to 


ticket and 


sales 


take a rain check on that.” to the 
American language 
The ticket Abner designed had a 


detachable “rain-stub,” dated and 
with appropriate wording, which en- 
titled the holde1 
mission to a future 
money back if the 
watching should be rained out prior 


to the completion of four and one- 


to receive free ad- 
game- or his 


game he was 


half innings of play 

Abner did not patent his 
check, so he lost a future income of 
But in later 


rain 


millions of dollars 


“Well, I don’t 


years he commented 





(Above) This 1885 tintype shows Abner Powell 

(right) when he pitched for Washington, D.C. in \ 

the American Association. With him is his catcher, \ 
Chris Fulmer. (Right) Abner, a ladies’ man of wide repute, 
posed for this portrait when he was twenty-four 

years old, a few years before he founded Ladies’ Day. 
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have any regrets. Back in those 
days we fellows were more inter- 
ested in doing anything we could to 
improve baseball and further the 
game than in making a whole lot of 
What we did, we 
did for the game; personal gain was 
incidental. I know that kind of 
reasoning is difficult to understand 


money out of it. 


today.” 

In 1889, in addition to founding the 
Knothole Gang, Abner produced the 
novel idea of covering a diamond’s 
infield with a tarpaulin to protect it 
from the weather. The Cincinnati 
Reds visited New Orleans that year 
and took the idea back North with 
them. It promptly spread through- 
out the major leagues. 


Between 1887 and 1904, Abner 
ranged far and wide over the US, 
organizing leagues and teams. His 
guiding hand came to the South- 
ern, Texas, Pacific Northwestern, 
Eastern, International and Atlantic 


Leagues and the Southern Associa- 


tion. He served as player, man- 
ager and owner in New Orleans; 
Spokane; Seattle; Hamilton, On- 
tario; Peoria, Illinois; Pottsville, 








Pennsylvania; Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 


sylvania; Paterson, New Jersey; 
Atlanta; Selma, Alabama; and Nash- 
ville. 


As a club owner, he set amazing 
early-day attendance records with 
such novelties as offering free ice 
water, fireworks, brass bands, door 
prizes and athletic contests between 
the ball players. He developed and 
sent to the major leagues some sixty 


young players. The most famous 
was George “Nap” Rucker, the great 
Brooklyn pitcher of 1907-16. Abner 


also launched the careers of twenty 
umpires. His protege, the fiery little 
Irishman, Timothy Hurst, is 
sidered one of the greatest arbiters 
of all time. 

Abner was perhaps proudest of 
having had a hand in launching the 
history's most noted 

the late Grantland 

Abner took over the 


con- 


career of 
sportswriter, 
Rice. When 
Atlanta nine in 1903, he 
companied by Rice, then an 
known young man whose style of 
writing Abner liked. Abner got him 
a job on the old Atlanta Journal. 
(see KNOTHOLE GANG page 48) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


When you inlanders come to San 
Francisco, you are going to discover 
a very remarkable thing about the 
Pacific Ocean. At times it has a habit 
of roaming casually right up among 
the treetops and the cable cars. In a 
eafe there, | once complained that 
my coffee was weak. “Sir,” said the 
polite waiter, “I ain’t put no coffee 
in your cup yet. You been drinking 
fog.” 
* * * 


Personally, I wouldn’t think of 
going to San Francisco without my 
lovely Kiwanianne. Wouldn’t do 
me any good if I did. 


. * * 


Report to the Kremlin: New and 
momentous battles are under way 
in America, among men _ well- 
trained, uniformed and determined. 
At each clash there is the sound of 
rioting and destruction among the 
civilians looking on. Dire threats 
—and sometimes pop bottles—are 
hurled. Logically, all creative work 
should cease, because this internal 
strife grows worse as summer 
progresses. Let me know if you 
want to make a first-hand inves- 
tigation: I'll get you a couple of 
bleacher seats for tomorrow’s game. 


* * * 


Test of will power: Not saying 
“I told you so” when something 
goes wrong exactly as you had 
predicted. 

. * * 
The trouble with inferiority com- 


plexes is that the wrong people seem 
to have them. 
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Significant quote from a Kiwanian 
who was beefing about inflation in 
America: “If things don’t get better 
pretty soon, darned if I’m not going 
to move to Europe and live off Uncle 
Sam.” 

* * * 


Who else can remember the 
Good Old Days when big spenders 
spent their own money instead of 
the people’s. 

* * * 


If at first you don’t succeed— 
well, that’s about average for most 
of us. 


* * * 


Unforgettable quote by somebody 


I’ve forgotten: 

“To men who love liberty, starving 
the ballot box is no less despicable 
than stuffing it.” 





“A man isn’t likely to lose his 
shirt,” suggests Herb Young of the 
Palatka, Florida Kiwanis club, “if he 
keeps his sleeves rolled up.” 


* * * 


There'll be several thousand un- 
instructed delegates to our great 
International convention in San 
Francisco this month. They’ll be 
the ones whose Kiwaniannes did 
not accompany them. They are 
also known as delegates-at-large. 

* * * 


“Girls who have tried everything 
under the sun to catch a husband and 
had no success,” says Gus Graf of the 
Alliance, Ohio Kiwanis club, “should 
try it under the moon.” 


Tip to Kiwaniannes: A man bring- 
ing home ten dollars worth of flowers 
needs at least ten cents worth of 
praise. We all accept the fact of being 
taken, but we never like to be taken 
for granted. 


* * * * * * * * 
QUOTE OF THE MONTH: 


“It usually takes me three weeks 
to prepare a good impromptu 
speech.” —Mark Twain 


* * * * * * * * 


“Planned economy” has come to 
be a contradictory term. There's evi- 
dence of planning everywhere, but 
darned little evidence of economy. 


. * * 


You want a quick way to wipe 
out a friendship? Sponge on it. 


* * * 


Ring the golden gong of praise 
for Morley Story of the Kiwanis 
Club of Winnipeg, Manitoba. He 
has twenty-nine years’ unbroken 
attendance. For ten years he has 
edited his club’s weekly bulletin. 
It is one of the very best—beau- 
tifully printed and double fold. 
“No club of 265 members such as 
ours,” says Morley, “could be kept 
aware of what goes on with any- 
thing like a single mimeograph 
sheet.” 

* * * 


Our club president, George Corn- 
forth, is a smart cookie. Whenever 
the club program committee appears 
to be loafing, he snaps them into 
action by threatening to devote an 
entire meeting to committee reports. 


* + * 


George Davis, writing in the 
weekly bulletin of the Kiwanis 
Club of Forrest City, Arkansas, 
says: “Our club is not yet one 
year old, but our first Pancake 
Sale Day was a great success. This 
seemed due to the fellowship and 
compatibility that prevailed. We 
must guard this forever. Those of 
us who have the one talent should 
use it well, and never criticize or 
fail to assist those who have the 
ten talents.” 


* * * 


I must stop this loafing and get to 
serious work; got to get my earning 
capacity closer to my yearning ca- 
pacity. 
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Yeung men with 

an eve on their futures 
are shopping around 
fer bargains in military 
service. The best 
bargain vet is a nicely 
wrapped gift package 


ealled... 


The 
Army's 


4 ie DAY BEGINS grimly early. In 
the fiery red light of the Mis- 
souri dawn, the young soldiers fall 
out of their barracks yelping wildly 
like enthusiastic Indians in a low- 
budget Hollywood western. In the 
Company street, they form into 
platoons and stand quietly at at- 
tention. Then the hoarse, deep- 
throated tones of the Field First 
Sergeant reverberate throughout the 
area as he calls the names from 
his roster sheet. The young, tim- 
breless voices of the trainees respond 
as each man plays his brief role in 
the singsong ritual of roll call—a 
terse dialogue that continues, with 
undercurrents of sleepiness, resent- 
ment and camaraderie as well, until 
the list ends with Zatkowski. 

At first glance, it is a scene that 
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would have been familiar to any 
Army veteran. But a closer look 
reveals a difference. The faces of the 
soldiers are much younger, more 
guileless than the faces that would 
probably crowd into a _ veteran’s 
memories of his Army days. These 
youths, many of them fresh out of 
high school, represent one facet of 
the US Army’s “new look.” All of 
them have volunteered for the 
Army’s new Six-Month Army Re- 
serve Training—the SMART look, 
the look that may represent the most 
progressive solution of the man- 
power problem yet brought forward 
by the Army. 

The Reserve Forces Act of 1955 
was signed by the President in 
August of last year. In less than a 
year since the law was implemented, 
approximately 15,000 young men 
have enlisted in the program—not a 
very promising start for a program 
that has been described by many 
military experts as being “urgently 
necessary for the nation’s defense.” 
This is due, the Army charges, to a 


Army Reserve Training program. 

Most of the Reserve Forces Act 
trainees at Fort Leonard Wood, 
Missouri feel that the Army’s new 
look is a good one and that the six- 
month program is also a good one. As 
one Chicago trainee put it: “I was 
planning to go to Brazil because 
there’s no extradition—until I heard 
about the six-month deal.” 

The “deal” that solved his dilemma 
allows young men between the ages 
of seventeen and eighteen and one- 
half to volunteer for six months’ ac- 
tive duty for training and then have 
draft immunity, provided they serve 
in their local Army Reserve unit for 
seven and one-half years. To fulfill 
his reserve obligation, the reservist 
must attend one two-hour meeting 
each week and a two-week summer 
training camp each year. The rest of 
his time is his own. 

He can be deferred from his six 
months’ active duty until he finishes 
high school, or until he reaches the 
age twenty, whichever comes first. 

The training he receives during 
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lack of public understanding of the 
bill. As a result, the Army is now 
pushing what Secretary of the Army 
Wilber M. Brucker, a past president 
of the Kiwanis Club No. 1, De- 
troit, has described as “one of the 
greatest public information pro- 
grams the Army has ever under- 
taken.” One of the Army’s key 
salesmen is Assistant Secretary of 
the Army Hugh M. Milton II, also a 
Kiwanian and past governor of the 
Southwest District. 

There are several provisions in the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955, but more 
than any other the Army wants to 
sell the SMART look, the Six-Month 


this six-month hitch is divided into 
three phases. The first phase con- 
sists of eight weeks’ basic infantry 
training—the serious business of be- 
coming a soldier and learning how 
to stay alive in combat. The second 
phase involves eight weeks of ad- 
vanced individual training in one 
of the branches such as artillery, 
engineers, armor or advanced in- 
fantry training. During the last 
phase, the trainee spends the re- 
mainder of his time with a unit in 
which he gets additional experience 
doing the job for which he was 
trained in his second eight-weeks. 

This is the ideal situation and the 
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one that prevails at Fort Leonard 
Wood, the Army’s Engineer Train- 
ing Center. However, at other Army 
posts throughout the country, the 
relatively fewer men who take tech- 


nical training in more highly spe- 
cialized fields, such as Signal or 
Ordnance, are not yet in sufficient 
numbers to form them into units for 
their last phase. At these posts, the 
men, at present, stay in the same 
company for the entire six months, 
with only a change in their instruc- 
tors for each phase. 

A few critics, realizing that a 
reserve force is only as good as the 
training it receives, have wondered 
about the caliber of the training the 
reservists undergo. Are they being 
well trained? 

The facts indicate that the answer 
to that question is a pretty clear- 
cut “yes.” There is a major differ- 
ence between the reservists’ training 
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and the training given to the regular 
Selective Service trainees. The re- 
servists receive what the Army calls 
“unit training.” That is, they get all 
their instruction from the 
officers and cadre that are in com- 
mand of their company, in contrast 
to the “committee” system used with 
the Selective Ser trainees, who 
are turned over to specialized teach- 
ing personnel who teach many men 
only one subject, usually on a com- 
pletely impersonal and sometimes 
unsatisfactory basis. 

Under the “unit” training system, 
the reservists get a good deal more 
individual attention, with the result 
that, as a group, they get consistently 
higher scores on their Army test;. 
For example, thirty to forty per cent 
fewer reservists fail to fire a mini- 
mum qualifying score with the M-1 
rifle. Results under the “unit” sys- 
tem are so measurably better in all 


same 


As a trainee, the young 

man in the SMART program 
learns the big and little 
tricks of the soldier’s trade— 
from making his bed neatly 
to firing the machine gun 
and rifle accurately. 











Engineering ts only one of 

the many fields of specialized 
training offered by the 

US Army. At Fort Leonard Wood 
—the Army's engineering 
training center—Army 

Reserve trainees are developed in 
many phases of this specialty: 
from carpentry to 

operating a bulldozer or 
constructing a bridge. (A meal 
in the field is often 

a part of the price.) But 

while the Army does all it can to 
make our soldiers the 

best trained in the world, it 

also tries to make them the best 
behaved. At the core 

of the training program 

is the chaplain’s 

role in religious and character 
guidance tailored 

to the SMART trainee’s age. 



































Army subjects that the training 
officers and enlisted cadre—despite 
the increased work and responsibility 
the system puts on them—are almost 
more enthusiastic about the training 
program than the trainees. 

In an effort to make the reserve 
training even more thorough, the 
Army has channeled its best men 
into the program to oversee it. 
Every officer and enlisted man must 
have a good Army record, prior 
training and, if possible, combat ex- 
perience to qualify for a unit train- 
ing assignment. They take their job 
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seriously. A few of them complain 
about the extra work and the extra 
time that the unit training system 
demands, but the large majority 
of the training cadre feel as one 
tanned and weathered Master Ser- 
geant who has sixteen years in the 
Army and combat time in Europe 
and Korea: “This is the way train- 
ing—all Army training—should be 
given,” he said. “I’ve been in long 
enough to know what the Army can 
be at its worst as well as its best. 
These kids are seeing the Army at 
its best: That’s good for them and 
even better for the Army.” 

While the trainees at Fort Leonard 
Wood are also enthusiastic about 
the six-month program, an impres- 
sive number of them say that the 
training is “easier than I thought it 
would be.” 

“I don’t know,” says an Omaha 
recruit, “but maybe it should be 
tougher.” The best answer to this 
came from a company commander. 

“The training isn’t easy,” he says. 
“Most of us have been in combat, 
and if these kids ever have to fight, 
we want to be sure we did our best 
by them so far as their training is 
concerned. The program is geared 
to their age level, but it’s still 
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rugged. The factors in the trainee’s 
favor are his age and the fact that, 
being a volunteer, he goes into the 
training with the best possible 
spirit. We have to keep up, so we 
know the training isn’t easy.” 

The fundamental thing that “gears 
the program to the trainees’ age 
level” is the major emphasis on the 
character guidance and religious pro- 
grams. At Fort Leonard Wood, the 
influence of the regimental chaplain 
is apparent. Aside from being a 
“good guy,” he is a father, a coun- 
selor and a friend to the men. He 
writes letters to their families and 
their home town ministers. If a 
trainee has a personal problem, “the 
chaplain is the man to see.” 

On Sunday, the post chapels are 
filled to standing room only, and 
during the noon meal the trainees 
eat their dinner as the mellow song 
of the chapel carillon rings in the 
air—much as the church bells prob- 
ably ring in their own home towns. 

The Army Chief of Chaplains, 
Major General Patrick J. Ryan, has 
advised Army chaplains to “exert 
every effort to insure that the moral 
and religious atmosphere surround- 
ing the young men in training is of 
the highest order. Look upon this 
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program as a new opportunity to 
participate effectively in molding the 
character of young American man- 
hood during an impressionable age.” 
The Army chaplains have done 
just that. But the six-month pro- 
gram has other values too, ad- 
vantages that the youths who signed 
up were quick to recognize. The 
biggest advantage to most of the 
trainees was the fact that they had 
to serve only six months’ active 
duty instead of the two years re- 
quired by the Selective Service. Be- 
yond this was the fact that the re- 
serves afforded the least interrup- 
tion in their civilian pursuits. One 
Indiana farm boy found the program 
ideal because it meant that he could 
start his training in the fall and still 
be home for the spring plowing. 
And parents have responded to 
the program favorably also. In the 
files at Fort Leonard Wood is a letter 
from a father written in answer to a 
letter from the regimental com- 
mander congratulating him on his 


son’s achievements as a_ reserve 
trainee. 
“.. Your recent letter telling me 


of my son’s accomplishments has 
filled my heart with great pride and 
joy. When he was a small boy I too 


was a member of the Armed Forces 
and was unable to share any child- 
hood joys with him. During the fol- 
lowing years I have tried to show 
him the important things in life and 
especially what it means to serve 
his country well. However, knowing 
Army life and the importance of a 
staff of well-trained officers and 
cadre, I know your efforts as well as 
mine have achieved the results we 
both appreciate. .. .” 

Of course, the men have their 
complaints. Their biggest until re- 
cently was about the pay: Reservists 
got only $50 a month while Selective 
Service and National Guard trainees 
got $78 for going through the same 
training. This pay difference has 
been corrected by the Congress in 
new legislation that became effec- 
tive late last April. 

The other most widespread com- 
plaint is due more than anything else 
to a misunderstanding on the part 
of the trainee. A few of them com- 
plain that they don’t get the kind 
of technical training they want. What 
they fail to understand is that when 
they enlisted in their home town 
reserve unit, they enlisted for a 
vacant slot in that unit. If a man 
wants training in electronics, for 
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example, he should enlist in a unit 
that needs men trained in electronics. 
Here, again, the Army is trying to 
correct the program 

Why, then, in the face of such 
limited criticism and such enthusi- 
astic approval on the part of the 
men now in the program, has the 
SMART look had such limited re- 
ception? Primarily because too few 
people have taken the trouble to 
look into the advantages of the 
reserves. Parents are disinterested 
and many young men, with a typical 
peacetime lack of interest in the 
nation’s defense, would rather 
gamble on the slim chance that the 
regular draft will pass them by, a 
chance that is not only remote but 
which can be costly in that they may 
be called at a particularly inop- 
portune tine in their lives 

“Sure I could have taken a chance 
on not being drafted,” explained an 
earnest Kansas City boy, “but when 
you are looking for a job you find 
out that employers don’t want to 
gamble. They want men whose draft 


status is stable. The way I look at it, 
I've got a two-year jump on all the 
guys who are still playing games 
with their draft board.” 

The present law gives a young 
man little choice as to whether or not 
he will serve in the Armed Forces. 
He probably will. But the law does 
allow him to make a choice in the 
way in which he serves, if he makes 
up his mind before he is eighteen. 
To make an intelligent decision, he 
may need advice, from his teachers, 
from youth counselors and from his 
parents. Adults have an obligation 
to be able to give helpful advice 
based on a knowledge of the alter- 
natives open to young men. 

Kiwanians, as parents and as com- 
munity leaders, can do a great deal 
to see that the public is informed 
about the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955. 

First, locate your nearest United 
States Army Advisor. Nearly every 
city today has a reserve training 
center. He will be there, or an in- 
quiry at the nearest recruiting sta- 


A letter from home is the best tonic a homesick young man can get— 
provided the letter is written to cheer him up, not to pass 

along the routine problems at home. To the homesick ears of the reader, 
unimportant worries at home often sound much like national disasters. 





tion will provide his address. Invite 
him to address your club. Let him 
fill you in on the local picture. He 
will be glad to brief your club on 
such things as the type of units in 
the area, their meeting nights and 
other pertinent facts about your 
home town’s reserve program. Visit 
one of the units. See for yourself just 
what type of training they are un- 
dergoing, what type of equipment 
they have to train with and who 
makes up their rosters. 

If you are an employer, review 
your company policy on employment 
of reservists. Do you protect their 
vacation rights? Or are they penal- 
ized, when they are in attendance 
at summer camp, by loss of vacation 
time? Many firms today pay re- 
servists the difference between their 
military pay and their civilian 
pay while they are in summer 
camp. Do you_ give space, in 
your company publications or on 
a company bulletin board, to re- 
serve activities in which your em- 
ployees participate? 

Above all, find out where young 
men can go to get further informa- 
tion about the Army Reserve. Then, 
for the young man’s sake—and for 
help publicize 





your country’s sake 
that address. 

If possible, present information on 
the reserve program as part of your 
club’s Career Day or vocational 
guidance programs. A young man’s 
military commitments are certainly 
an inextricable part of his future 
career. 

Finally, when the men start com- 
ing home from their six-month 
training sessions, welcome them back 
to the community. This is some- 
thing in which every Kiwanis club 
in the nation can take the lead 
These young men must be made to 
understand that their part in the 
defense program is vital to their 
country’s security. 

In the light of the present world 
situation, it seems clear that the na- 
tion’s best interests demand a 
defense program with the emphasis 
on preparedness. Whether or not 
Americans must continue to bear 
the huge expense of a large standing 
army depends on the promptness 
with which they assume or, perhaps 
—in the light of American history 
—reassume their role as citizen 
soldiers, conscious of the knowledge 
that the Communist menace rep- 
resents more than a mere world 
struggle for power. It is a test of the 
free man’s will to endure, the one 
test in which he dares not be found 
wanting. THE END 
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Q)* BEING GRADUATED with honors 
in 1936 from a Boston secre- 
tarial school, Edna MacDonough was 
offered a flattering selection of jobs. 
But one evening she went to a party 
at which a Danish professor talked 
about the many false impressions of 
America that he had encountered 
during a recent world tour. He was 
appalled at the misconceptions and 
ignorance, he said, and he vowed 
that he would henceforth urge all his 
students to find pen friends in 
America. “They will learn things 
from letters they'll never find in 
books.” 

Impulsively, young Edna Mac- 
Donough said that she knew enough 
teen-agers to begin such a corre- 
spondence immediately. Before the 
party was over, the professor had 
produced a list of forty-five Danish 
boys and girls, and in the next few 
days Miss MacDonough rounded up 
forty-five young Americans eager 
to write letters overseas. 

In the twenty years since then, she 
has introduced more than two mil- 
lion pen friends through her Inter- 
national Friendship League, Inc. 

Within weeks after she distributed 
the original forty-five Danish names, 
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Even personal 
relations sometimes 
need a clearing house. 
International 
Friendship League Ine. 
serves American letter 


writers and their 


penpals throughout 


the world. By 


« 


Edna MacDonough received hun- 
dreds more from Denmark. Some- 
how, word of her activity reached 
Massachusetts’ present Governor 
Christian A. Herter, then a member 
of the State House of Representa- 
tives. He was so impressed by a talk 
with Miss MacDonough that he ar- 
ranged for the League’s charter as a 
nonprofit, educational agency, and 
a number of friends joined him in 
contributions toward salary, office 
rent and postage. In early 1937, a 
younger sister, Margaret, joined 
Edna ‘in the work and they moved 
into the present quarters on Boston’s 
historic Beacon Hill. 

Today, Christian Herter has an 
immense pride in the small agency 
he helped launch. At least fifty 
million letters have been exchanged 
by League members and. their pen 
pals abroad. One is mailed some- 
where almost every second. These 
letters, sharing the problems and 
joys of people of every nationality, 
race and belief, create a bond of per- 
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sonal trust and understanding that 
propagandists cannot crack. 

To pave the way for lasting friend- 
ships, the League carefully matches 
each new member with other ap- 
plicants having similar interests. 
A card for each member lists his 
name, age, address and hobbies. An 
overseas applicant is linked with 
three American members from states 
in different regions: This gives him a 
better cross-section view. Americans 
who join are linked with cor- 
respondents who live in three dif- 
ferent countries. 

When Dick Hamilton of Washing- 
ton, Kansas and Heihachito Suzuki 
of Tokyo, Japan were put in touch 
with «each other, they were both 
fourteen, and both raised guinea 
pigs. For five years, they exchanged 
a letter a month. When Pear! Harbor 
came, Dick joined the armed forces. 
The week before V-J Day, he was 
shot down over Japan. 

As soon as she heard the tragic 
news, Dick’s mother wrote to Suzuki, 
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telling him that her son was buried 
in the US Cemetery in Yokohama 
The young Japanese replied: “I had 
the duty to visit him. His grave was 
almost in the Cherry blos- 
soms were in bloom around, and all 


center 


was peace and clean.” 
In 1946, Suzuki wrote again, saying 
that he had launched the “Captain 


Richard Hamilton Memorial Cor- 
respondence Society.” Soon Mrs. 
Hamilton received more mail from 


young Japanese than she could have 
handled personally in years. She ap- 
pealed to the MacDonoughs for help. 
They got in touch with Suzuki di- 
The Hamilton Society now 

branches, many of whose 
about 500,000 
members in 


rectly 
has 922 
members corre- 


spond with League 
America. 

What League members write about 
is determined by ages and interests. 
“Today I planted three rows of pop- 
corn,” a girl on a farm may advise, 
or, “A fox killed some of our chick- 
ens, and my brother is setting traps.” 
Older League members discuss 


household and community matters. 


English is almost invariably used by 
the foreign pen pals 
A French 


mother who sent the 


name of her twin to the League 
shortly after the war’s end wrote: 
“They have suffered war and pri- 
They need to hear some- 
thing else. And you will help their 
father and me as well. We are bit- 
ter and disillusioned, but we may 
gain strength and pliability from the 
trust and understanding of our chil- 
dren. Je vous serre amicalement la 
main. That shake your 
hand as a friend.’” 

In a recent random survey of 
1500 League members and 4500 
foreign correspondents, one of the 
questions asked was, “How often do 
you write?” The replies showed that 
twenty-five per cent averaged a 
letter every ten days; forty per cent, 
one every fortnight; while the others 
exchanged one letter a month. Each 
letter from America is read by about 
eight including parents, 
teachers and friends of the recipient. 
Letters from abroad to US members 
have a readership of six. 

The enduring devotion that the 
League develops is illustrated by one 
story from the days of the wartime 
occupation of Holland. When the 
Nazis took over the town of Breda, 
Gini deClerk’s letters to Dona Nelson 


vation. 


means, ‘I 


persons, 





















“ .. cherry blossoms were 
in bloom around, and all was 
‘ peace and clean.” 





Massachusetts 


Then SS 


of West Medway, 
were stopped abruptly. 
troopers heard of a short-wave set 
in Gini’s home, and her family was 
arrested and separated. 

Dona did not hear from her Dutch 
friend again until 1945, when the 
Red Cross forwarded a letter. All 
members of her family had escaped 
and lived, Gini said; she had done her 
bit singing in» Allied camps. She 
added that she was engaged to marry 
a soldier from Scotland. “I won't 
be a very pretty bride in a 
made out of a uniform,” Gini men- 
tioned, “but I know we will be 
happy.” 

Dona Nelson and her family re- 
quired forty-eight hours to assemble 
and airmail a trousseau to Holland. 
Gini’s reply was ecstatic. Today she 
is a housewife and mother in Breda. 
Dona is deep in research at the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institute 
in Massachusetts. They continue to 
write regularly. 

Mounting as steadily as the global 
good will of the Friendship League 
is the volume and variety of requests 
it receives. Three years ago the 
League was approached by a Danish 
women’s magazine that was sending 
four girls to America for the sum- 
mer. Could the League find a place 
for the girls to stay? The Mac- 
Donoughs located forty-four New 
England families that were eager to 
have the girls as guests. When this 
was mentioned in a League news- 
letter, invitations piled in from 
twenty-two other states. So, after 
their New England visit, the girls’ 
visas were extended, and they spent 
a week each in California, Colorado, 
Illinois and Texas. Similarly, the 
League has arranged American 
hospitality for a number of such 
groups from foreign countries, while 
correspondents abroad have fre- 
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quently played host to visiting 
Americans as a result of pen-friend 
contact. 

Friendships by mail sometimes 
blossom into romance. After corre- 
sponding for years, Jeanne Leander 
of Dedham, Massachusetts met 
Werner Flamm, a young Austrian 
engineer, in 1950. Awaiting Jeanne 
when she returned to Massachusetts 
was a letter from Werner, proposing 
marriage. The girl’s parents felt that 
they knew him through his many 
years of letters, and Jeanne airmailed 
her acceptance. The wedding took 
place in 1951. 

The greatest source of US mem- 
bership comes from the League’s 
school clubs across the nation—more 
than 8000, with membership ranging 
from twenty to over a_ thousand. 
Other League memberships come 
through the League’s weekly fifteen- 
minute radio broadcast, which has 
been on the air since 1937, and is 
now heard in Europe via short wave. 
About half the requests for Amer- 
ican pen friends that the League 
receives from abroad are forwarded 
to them by US businesses and gov- 
ernment agencies, which receive a 
steady flow of such mail. Other 
heavy mails come to the League in 
the wake of famous Americans 
abroad, as when Vice-President 
Nixon toured Indonesia; “bushels” 
of applicants resulted from that trip. 

The biggest mail the League ever 
received was in 1948—60,000 letters 
from the US State Department. 
Visiting the League the day of this 
deluge was John Taylor of the 
Boston Globe. Reading letters at 
random, he was deeply moved by 
two pages from a small Austrian 
girl: “I wish I could have a letter 
from America for Christmas. I un- 
derstand that all children in America 
are happy. Over here all is sad for 
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children. My father died in a Rus- 
sian war camp and our house was 
bombed. Please, dear girl, write to 
me for Christmas. P.S. Can you sing 
‘Silent Night’?” 

When the Globe printed the letter, 
all Boston responded. Families, 
churches, clubs and individuals sent 
packages, pledges and checks to the 
League. Fashionable social invita- 
tions bore a P.S. to bring a gift that 
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To join the International Friend- 
ship League, send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for an official 
registration form. The address for 
membership applications, and for 
gifts, is International Friendship 
League, Inc., 40 Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. All 
donations are tax-deductible. 
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would suit a child. Many offices 
waived traditional Christmas parties, 
voted the funds for toys and clothing. 

Three planeloads of gifts (flown 
free by American Airlines) were 
shipped from Boston to Frankfurt, 
Germany, whence the packages were 
sent promptly to the refugee camp 
in which the little girl and her “sad” 
companions were sheltered. 

The giftlift has continued annually, 
though on a smaller scale, going to 
wherever the need seems the great- 
est. Last Christmas, the presents 
were sent to the children of men 
returning from Soviet prison camps. 

Every now and then comes evi- 
dence that the 1948 giftlift has never 
been forgotten. Wrote Hugo Schmidt 
of Wiirttemberg-Baden, six years 
later: “I got a construction set and 
my cousin a leather jacket. How 
Americans could send so much gifts 
to enemy people we could not un- 
derstand.” 

The German lad’s letter was 
among many which come to the 
League via Radio Station WRUL, 
whose weekly League broadcast has 
been aired for nineteen years. 

The problems facing Edna and 
Margaret MacDonough are nearly as 
numerous as their joys. 

“Mountainous backlogs of mail de- 
velop,” says Edna. “We do not have 
enough American members to meet 
the requests of writers from abroad 
because we have neither the time nor 
the money to recruit them.” 

The League’s salaried office staff 
often must be supplemented by the 
help of devoted volunteers—house- 
wives, club women, students, busi- 
ness and professional people. Fifty- 
seven of these are top-notch secre- 








taries who, having done their day’s 
work, trek across Boston Common 
and up Beacon Hill, and then, after a 
supper prepared by the MacDonough 
sisters, attack the back mail. An- 
other volunteer is an eighty-seven- 
year-old retired minister who has 
worked for the League half of each 
week day since 1948. Altogether, 
volunteers give an annual average of 
15,000 hours. 

The League’s work is suppported 
solely by US membership and gifts 
Only Americans pay. Life member- 
ship costs fifty cents for those under 
eighteen, $1 for adults. These nom- 
inal fees keep the League within the 
means of everyone, but they do not 
cover the all-inclusive cost of link- 
ing a new member with three friends. 
Postage especially is a mounting ex- 
pense: $13,681.02 in 1955. 

Once, the sisters were so dis- 
couraged that they considered fold- 
ing up. Both changed their minds: 
It was simply impossible to quit. 

The League functions with official 
endorsement in all of the 139 lands 
it reaches. All comparable organi- 
zations overseas, with one exception, 
are supported by their governments, 
usually as functions of the Minis- 
tries of Education (the expenses of 
the Hamilton Society in Japan are 
met by Japanese businessmen). In 
the U.S., the League is supported 
solely by memberships and gifts. 

The work of the League has drawn 
enthusiastic praise in high places. 
“What you are doing makes sense 
to me,” said Herbert Hoover, after 
visiting the League’s offices and 
studying its methods. He became one 
of the League’s national sponsors, 
among whom are Senator Paul H. 
Douglas, Allen Dulles, Thomas J. 
Watson, James A. Farley, Spyros 
Skouras and Juan T. Trippe. 

Said John Murray Begg of the 
US Information Agency: “With no 
government control, the League has 
achieved much good will and under- 
standing among the leaders of 
tomorrow. The warmth of the friend- 
ship developed cannot fail to in- 
fluence the growth of a happier and 
more secure era in world affairs.” 
With these words he bestowed on the 
League the USIA Certificate of 
Merit. 

Speaking of the personal, neigh- 
borly work of the League, President 
Eisenhower wrote Governor Herter 
not long ago: “Few undertakings 
can more realistically attack the 
roots of our international discord and 
suspicion; few offer better prospects, 
over the years, of building more en- 
during world ties.” THE END 
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faced on « picture story in the Oakland Tribune 


THEY FLY FOR 





Off again on another airborne week end, the uranium hunt- 
er skims over the countryside in a light plane. In his 
lap he carries the Geiger counter, listening attentive- 
ly for the reaction that may mean buried treasure below. 





N 1849 anv THE following gold rush 

days, bearded men toiled pain- 
fully and precariously along the 
swift streams of the California Sierra, 
hunting the yellow metal with pick 
and shovel and pan. Some succeeded 
beyond their most grandiose dreams; 
countless others found only dead 
dreams. 

More than a century later, an- 
other generation and another breed 
of miner is again prospecting the 
Sierra. But gold isn’t the goal this 
time. It’s uranium. And again, some 
succeed beyond their wildest dreams; 
countless others find only dead 
dreams. 

The more enterprising fortune 
seekers of today do their prospecting 
from the air. They need no pick, no 
shovel, no pan. They use, instead, 


air-borne Geiger counters that, from 
an altitude of fifty to 150 feet, tell in 
staccato chatter the mineral con- 
tents of the rocks below. 

One of these air age treasure 
seekers is Kiwanian Fred Silvey, 
lieutenant governor of Division 
Twenty-six in the California-Ne- 
vada-Hawaii District. Fred, a mem- 
ber of the Concord, California club, 
and his two partners, Don Powers 
and William Betts, are among the 
West Coast leaders in the aerial 
search for uranium riches. Each 
week end, one of them takes to the 
air. 

The three partners have recently 
made a promising “strike” in the 
Sierra, near Silver Lake. Hedge- 
hopping over the area one day, the 
Geiger counter reacted violently and 
the partners immediately set about 
the business of signing a lease ar- 
rangement. This spring, core drill- 
ings were made and widely distrib- 
uted ore samples were sent to a San 
Francisco assayer for analysis to find 
out if uranium exists in commercial 
quantities. 

On a recent flight about forty miles 
from Oakland, uranium hunter Don 
Powers was accompanied by Oak- 
land Tribune photographer Lonnie 
Wilson, who took the photographs 
for this article. THE END 
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When something in the ground below appears promising, the plane 
is landed and the modern prospector has a closer look on foot, 


Things have changed considerably since the era of the California 

gold rush days—and not the least of the changes is the 

methods and the goals of twentieth-century prespectors. The mule has been replaced by 
an airplane, and the pan has given way to the slick efficiency of the 

Geiger counter. The cry is Uranium instead of Gold. The one thing 

still anmchanged is the lure of buried riches and the big strike. 





On the ground (left), rock samples are tested from widely scat- 
tered points to form an estimate of the ore-bearing rock’s ex- 
tent. (Above) Back in the plane again after a disappointing sur- 
vey, the fortune seeker checks himself, and the search goes on. 
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Next year, when the 
Heneolulu Club is ten years 
old, it can leek back at 


a recerd that’s 


Really 
on the 


Kini Popo* 


A A CHRISTMAS LUNCHEON, mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis Club of 
Honolulu and their guests were sing- 
ing the closing song, a gay Hawaiian 


Christmas song that says, in part: 
“Mele Kalikimaka (Merry Christ- 
mas) is the thing to say on this 


” 


bright Hawaiian Christmas Day... . 
The program chairman felt a gentle 
tap on his arm and looked down to 
see the little girl standing at his side. 
“Please, may I sing a song next?” 
she said 

The chairman lifted her to a chair 
near the microphone. In a sweet, 
clear soprano, she sang two carols. 
The little girl was Mei-da Pang, a 
child born without arms who, thanks 
to the Kiwanis Club of Honolulu and 
other interested groups, had spent 
months in far off New Jersey, where 
she was fitted with, and taught to 
use, artificial limbs. 

Still another guest at the party 
was Isamu Tsurumaki, a boy who, 
injured in a football game, was a 
helpless invalid until Honolulu Ki- 
wanians offered help. The club, ata 
cost of more than $1000, triggered a 
program that sent the young man to 
a rehabilitation center for many long 
months of treatment. Another boy 
was sent to Philadelphia for spe- 
cialized treatment for a heart ail- 
ment 

Among the Honolulu club’s many 
other activities is the Palama Settle- 
band, a Kiwanis-sponsored 


*On the Hawaiian Islands, the expres- 
sion “on the kini popo” is widely and 
popularly used to designate the success 
of someone or something. It corre- 
sponds, our lexicographers tell us, to “on 
the ball.” —THE EDITORS 


ment 


The natty uniforms being worn by 
the youngsters of the Palama Set- 
tlement band (above) represent 
only one of the Honolulu club’s 

many investments in youth. Tiny 
Mei-da-Pang (below) grins at the 
plight of her “handicapped” doc- 

tor, the man with the chopsticks. 

(Bottom) The club’s tree-planting 
project high in the Hawaiian hills. 








youth activity that has cut Palama’s 
juvenile delinquency rate heavily. 
The Honolulu Kiwanians have pro- 
vided instruments, uniforms and 
musical instruction valued at more 
than $5000. 

They give financial support to the 
Police Activities League and spend 
countless hours serving in church, 








educational and PTA activities that 
also serve the youth of the Territory. 

There have been other projects, 
too: picnics for orphans; sponsorship 
of a Boy Scout and Explorer Troop; 
help to the YMCA and Salvation 
Army summer camps; publication of 
a booklet called “Have You Found 
Your Church?”; support of 4-H and 
Future Farmers of America groups; 
purchase of agricultural books for 
rural libraries; public forums on 
agricultural problems; and a con- 
servation program that has resulted 
in the planting of nearly 7000 trees 
in reforestation areas. 

Funds for the club’s varied activ- 
ities are derived mainly from their 
annual World Adventure Tour pro- 
grams featuring films and commen- 
taries by famous professional travel- 
ers. Although the first series showed 
a substantial loss, the popularity of 
the series has grown to the point 
where they now net between $3000 
and $6000 each season. 

Ford Gum machine profits 
earmarked for PAL projects, 
members pay their luncheon fines 
with a double grin because they 
know that the money will be used to 
buy orthopedic devices for crippled 
children—more than $500 worth each 
year. 

The Honolulu club is young in 
years (founded in 1947), but it is old 
and wise in achievement and in the 
ways of traditional Hawaiian hos- 
pitality. Members of the club—and 
those in the five other clubs on the 
Islands—welcome their fellow Ki- 
wanians from the “mainland” to sign 
their guest books after the Interna- 
tional convention in San Francisco 
June 17-21. THE END 
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“Just as we are able te transiate 


action, so will our success continue.” 





—Reoe Fulkerson 


Schools 

ALMS FOR THE LOVE OF LEARNING 

A LITTLE stupy and devoted interest can often turn good 
intentions into completely new and greener fields. This 
is a lesson that the Kiwanis Club of Pensacola, Florida 
learned, and one that it turned to the advantage of 
the Pensacola community. 

In August 1954, Pensacola Kiwanians decided to 
establish two annual scholarships at Pensacola Junior 
College. To their surprise, both of the scholarships 
for that year—$300 each—went unclaimed. After giving 
the matter further study and consulting with the 


college president and the Dean of Student Affairs, the 
Kiwanians discovered what may be more than just a 











local situation. They found that the average student at 
Pensacola Junior College is not interested in scholar- 
ships. Most of the students are either veterans of the 
armed forces, and have monthly government checks 
coming in, or students living at home with sufficient 
income to pay their normal college expenses. There was 
no real need for additional scholarships. 

What was needed, the club found, was a revolving 
student loan fund, a fund from which students could 
make small loans to defray immediate expenses for 
the occasional high cost of such things as special books, 
lab fees and scientific equipment. This was an idea of 
particular interest to the many veterans who receive 
government checks at periodic intervals but who need 
funds to tide over unexpected bulges in the G.I. budget. 

Kiwanians got to work on the idea and came up with 
the Kiwanis Club Student Loan Fund. They set up 
a self-perpetuating fund of $600 and pledged to add 
an additional $300 each year. The college controls the 
fund and issues loans up to $50 to any student expressing 
a need. The loans are to be repaid by the end of the 
school year at no interest, but with a service charge of 
$.25 on each $50 loan. The college submits a report 
each month to keep the club board of directors informed 
on the current progress of the fund. 


BOOKS, BOOKS, BOOKS 

THIS Is NoT only election year and leap year. At West- 
minster College, in New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, 
it is also “Library Year.” And while there is little 
that Kiwanians can do about leap year’s open season, 
there was something they could do, and did, about 
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“Library Year.” The Kiwanis Club of New Wilmington, 
with the assistance of Scroll, the English honorary 
society at the college, sponsored a community book 
drive to add more books to the present 50,000-volume 
collection of the college’s McGill Memorial Library. 
The editor of the New Wilmington Globe, a club member, 
provided advance publicity. A dozen more Kiwanians 
drove cars for the campaign, and, along with another 
dozen students and faculty members, spent one evening 
picking up the books at the contributors’ homes. 

The results? Well, the chairman of the Department 
of English at the college—he is also a club member— 
summed it up this way: “We collected 300 books and 
created considerable interest in the library and its 
needs. Each book will be decorated with a handsome 
bookplate carrying the donor’s name, and in this way, 
people in the town will become ‘stakeholders’ in a 
growing library. The drive was an interesting and 
successful experiment in college-community relations 
and may become an annual affair.” 





Honors and Awards 


SERVICE AND SAINT GEORGE 

ONE OF THE comforts of old age is the surprising realiza- 
tion that people do, after all, survive the pitfalls of 
youth. And one of the rewards is the satisfaction of look- 
ing back at a life well lived and a job well done. Three 
Canadians have every right to do just that. They are 
Doctor W. P. Percival, formerly Deputy Minister and 
Superintendent of Education, Province of Quebec, with 
over fifty years in educational work; George R. Light- 
hall, active for over seventy-two years in the legal and 
notarial profession; and S. Morgan-Powell, former edi- 
tor of the Montreal Star, with over sixty-five years in 
the field of journalism. This venerable threesome, repre- 
senting among them almost 200 years of community 
activity, were selected as recipients of the first Kiwanis 
Club of Saint George Community Service Awards for 
“outstanding contributions to the community through 
their long and excellent service within the community.” 
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Child and Y outh Work 








During every summer since 1877, children from the tene- 
ments of New York City, many from homes like 

the one above, have discovered the happiness of a holiday in 
the country. (Right) A few of the 9200 

children who last year were sent to a “Friendly 

Town” through the Herald Tribune’s Fresh Air Fund. 


Forty-four Kiwanis clubs in five dis- 
tricte—New England, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Capital—sponsored 
1288 of the Herald Tribune's Fresh Air 
children. (Right) A New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts Kiwanian greets a young lady. 


SUMMER TT ME 


Although the Herald Tribune handles ar- 
rangements in New York—transportation, 
medical expenses and  insurance—the 
families in the “Friendly Towns” assume 
responsibility for the children. New Bed- 
ford Kiwanians (below) sort their guests. 
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Crtres are the triumph and the curse of civilization. 
They can be wonders of the age, centers of the arts and 
the seats of greatness. They can also be filthy, squalid 
and degrading. (“Hell is a city much like Madrid,” 
says Shaw’s Don Juan.) But usually they are all of 
these things—a mixture of misery and plenty, of frus- 
tration and achievement, of ambition and resigned de- 
feat. In the past quarter of a century, more than three 
quarters of a million needy New York children—children 





who, perhaps, never knew anything except the brutality 
of brick and asphalt—have discovered the fun of the 
country through the New York Herald Tribune’s Fresh 
Air Fund. and the “Friendly Town” program. 



















PARENTS 


There is hardly a town within 400 
miles of New York that hasn't at 
some time been a host in the “Friend- 
ly Town” program, Many towns and 
families participate regularly in the 
program. (Right) A New Bedford 
woman catches sight of the child 
who has returned for another sum- 
mer with her. (Below) After their 
meeting, a new “family” goes home. 
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REHABILITATION: A PROGRAM 

AsIDE FROM THE job of preventing juvenile delinquency, 
there is little, in the field of youth work, that could be 
more important than the rehabilitation of youthful 
offenders who have either been in correctional institu- 
tions, placed on probation 7r who have had some diffi- 
culty with the authorities. The Kiwanis Club of Rich- 
mond County, on New York’s Staten Island, sensed the 
need for a program along these lines and after a three- 
month study established a Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency. The committee was designed to under- 
take a three-fold program. 

First, in the field of direct rehabilitation, the com- 
mittee finds suitable employment for the young offender, 
and, if necessary, supplies the funds to make a fresh 
start. Three clergymen on the committee make ar- 
rangements for the boy or girl to have individual advice 
and assistance from a priest, minister or rabbi (all of 
the committee’s wayward charges are required to at- 
tend the church of their choice once each week). 
Finally, the committee counsel on family relations makes 
an investigation that results in specific recommendations 
on general conditions in the home. 

The second phase of the committee’s work, in co- 
operation with the police department and the district 
attorney, is the elimination of crime-breeding places. 

The last phase, in the general field of public relations, 
consists of a speakers’ bureau through which the com- 
mittee arranges for authoritative speakers to appear 
before any community, civic, service or fraternal or- 
ganization concerned with, or interested in, the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. 

During the first three months of its work, the com- 
mittee successfully sought employment for thirty youths 
with criminal records and earned the enthusiastic co- 
operation of all the community juvenile and law en- 
forcement agencies. 





raconteur, 


Muggs, television’s pre-eminent wit, 
and man-about-town, and TV announcer Jack Lescoulie accom- 
panied a group of orphans on a nationally televised (Dave 
Garroway’s “Today”) picnic in Maryland’s Enchanted Forest. 
The outing was sponsored by the Towson, Maryland club. 


Mr. J. Fred 


THEY VOTED TO BUY 

THIs summer, the boys and girls of Athol, Massachu- 
setts will have a camp they can really enjoy, a camp 
they can call their own. After nearly two years of 
preliminary work, during which a number of possible 
camp sites were investigated, the Kiwanis Club of Athol 
voted’ to buy the Pinelake Boys’ Ranch. The camp will 
be renamed the Athol Kiwanis Kamp. 
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The Athol Kiwanians chose the camp because of its 
ideal site close to the town, its private lake and its 
suitable buildings. The club will operate the camp as 
a nonprofit enterprise. As the venture becomes self- 
supporting, the Kiwanians expect to accommodate an 
increasing number of underprivileged children each 
year and provide them with summer fun under the 
supervision of professional recreation directors. 

In an editorial, the Athol Daitty News commented: 
“This is probably the most ambitious program for the 
benefit of children undertaken by any nearby service 
club. It is intended to benefit the children of the en- 
tire community, without discrimination or prejudice, 
and deserves the cooperation and support of the com- 
munity and everyone in it.” 





When a fish is landed, everybody gets a kick out of it. In 
its carefully planned spirit of revelry and friendship, Camp 
Kiwanis, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Atlanta, Georgia, 
is giving a good many young Atlanta boys a new look at life. 


Aid to Students 


TOUR FOR YOUNG CITIZENS 

For THE PAST nine years, the Birmingham (Alabama) 
News has sponsored, with the cooperation of Kiwanis 
and other service and civic organizations, a young citi- 
zens tour for honor pupils in the junior year of high 
school. This year, twenty-nine students went on an 
eleven-day trip that took them to historically famous 
spots in Georgia, North Carolina, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Philadelphia and New York City. The purpose 
of the tour is to give outstanding high school students a 
firsthand view of the functioning ,of our government. 
They visited the United Nations in New York and the 
Senate, House of Representatives and the Supreme Court 
in Washington. Among the many legislators and states- 
men who took time to talk to the group were Alabama’s 
Senator Sparkman, Supreme Court Justice Hugo Black, 
J. Edgar Hoover, Dr. William Agar of the American 
Mission to the United Nations and the Indian and Ger- 
man Ambassadors in Washington. The tours, said one 
Kiwanian, “provide a vital and lasting experience that 
makes the students better citizens.” 
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THE THREE R's SOUTH OF THE BORDER 

Los Ance.es Bay, in the Baja, California area of Mexico, 
is a relatively undiscovered fisherman's paradise. Ki- 
wanian Gordon Carman, of the Beaumont, California 
club, and his wife make frequent trips into the remote 
parts of Mexico to indulge in their favorite hobbies, 
fishing and photography. When the Carmans were first 
introduced to Los Angeles Bay, they found a poor little 
Mexican village with twenty-three school-age children 
and no school—no school, that is, until Kiwanis moved 
into action. A plan was worked out wherein the village 
agreed to furnish an old building, the Mexican govern- 
ment a teacher, and the Beaumont Kiwanis club the 
equipment. In Beaumont, the Kiwanians bought desks 
from the Beaumont school system and then added sup- 
plies of pencils, paper, erasers, crayons and blackboards, 
al! of which they transported 400 miles into Mexico. At 
last report, the Beaumont Kiwanians learned that Los 
Angeles Bay is soon to have a new and larger school. 


Fund-raising 

THE TORTOISE AND THE HAIR 

WHeN RADIO station WMOU in Berlin, New Hampshire 
suggested a beard-growing contest to boost the tortoise- 
like pace of the Berlin Community Club fund drive, 
seven Berlin club Kiwanians put on track shoes and 
led a month-long race down a hirsute highway. The 
competing against 104 other city 


seven Kiwanians, 
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officials and prominent citizens, 
unshaven for one month if the rest of their fellow 
Kiwanians would donate at the rate of one dollar a 
head for each shaveless day. Faced with an irresistible 
opportunity, the Kiwanians worked themselves into a 
lather and successfully raised énough money to keep 
the seven stalwart Samsons unshorn. 

The beard-growing contest, which became known as 
Shaveless, Inc., gained nationwide attention when Mayor 
Aime Tondreau and three other members appeared 
on Herb Shriner's “Two For the Money” television 
program, where they won an additional $840. 

At the end of the month, having accounted for $3400, 
the beards came off at a special grand shave, which was 
followed by a huge party and dance in honor of all the 
beard growers 


to go 


volunteered 


International Relations 


THE VOICE OF iL TEMPO 

Every Year since 1950, the Kiwanis Club of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa has sponsored the visit of a European 
student in one of the four Cedar Rapids high schools. 
Since they initiated the program, the Kiwanians have 
enlisted the aid of the other service clubs in the city to 
expand the program. As a result of Kiwanian initiative, 
six foreign students were the guests of the Cedar Rapids 
high schools last year. One of these students was Italian 








Kiwanian Karl Giessmann looks a little uncertain about just 
where that pancake is going, but the Parsons, Kansas club was 
very certain about its goal: All proceeds from the club’s an- 
nual Pancake Fry were used for improvement of the city parks. 


Guido Columbo, who, before returning to his home in 
Rome, presented the Cedar Rapids club with one of his 
water color paintings. While presenting the painting at 
one of the club meetings, Guido commented, “I hope 
this will help you to remember me always as I shall 
remember your kindness to me.” Later, the Kiwanians 
learned that Guido’s story of his Kiwanis-sponsored visit 
had been picked up by the Rome daily newspaper 
Il Tempo and treated with a full-column story and a 
three-column headline. In the article, Guido was quoted 
as saying, “The act (presentation of the painting) in itself 
was insignificant, but when the picture appeared the 
next day in the paper, 80,000 persons were made aware 
of the act of friendship between Italy and the United 
States.” 


FRIENDSHIP GATE 
Wuen tHE Lenoir, North Carolina club decided to 
sponsor an exchange student, they set in motion an 
idea that led to a monument to international friendship. 
After the Lenoir Rotary club took up the idea and 
sponsored a Finnish girl’s visit to complement the 
young German girl that the Kiwanians had “adopted,” 
the two girls so endeared themselves to faculty and 
pupils at the Lenoir High School that it was decided 
to dedicate a new gateway in the girls’ honor at the 
high school stadium. At a community ceremony dedi- 
cating the new gateway, the two service clubs unveiled 
a jointly purchased bronze plaque that read: 

DEDICATED TO 

AMERICA’S INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSH'PS 
AND ESPECIALLY TO 
Our ScHoou’s FRIENDSHIP FOR 
Our INTERNATIONAL GUESTS 
Miss CHRISTL FRIEDERICI 
or GERMANY 
AND 
Miss MArKetTTe Waris 
or FINLAND 
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Civic Works 
IN THE FLOOD WAKE 


Just weeks aco, the California flood disaster was 
national news. Now that the flood waters have receded, 
the titanic job of rebuilding has become back-page news, 
but the recovery work goes ahead with quiet perse- 
verance. In the midst of most of the reconstruction 
and relief work are the Kiwanis clubs in the stricken 
areas. To aid in the reconstruction work, the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada-Hawaii District established the Kiwanis 
Flood Relief Fund, which, at last report, has collected 
almost $32,000. Behind one of the contributions, there 
was another story of Kiwanis In Action: 


Kiwanis Club of the Redwoods 
Miranda, California 
January 18, 1956 

Mr. Fred S. Kistemann 
Secretary 
California-Nevada-Hawaii District 
Dear Fred: 
As president-elect of Kiwanis Club of the Redwoods, 
whose area embraces that part of the Eel River from 
Phillipsville to Weott, the whole of which was ravaged 
by the recent flood, I am honored to have been instructed 
to report as follows: 

A survey of the area immediately after the flood 
revealed the fact that the men selected to coordinate 
the care and salvage activities were without exception 
Kiwanians. They worked on a twenty-four hour basis 
from the time of the flood until Janury 7, at which time 
they had a day off. ... 

On last Tuesday—the tenth—we met at our first regu- 
lar meeting since the disaster. At this meeting, your 
letter was read requesting assistance for flood victims. 
We feel that we are particularly qualified to sympathize 
with other victims of like disaster. Therefore, enclosed 
please find our check in the amount of $185 to be used 
at your discretion to assist other needy. 

Cordially yours, 


Thomas B. Sousa, Secretary 
for John Hagen, President 





Members of the Sherman Oaks, California club (above) pack 
some of the more than 4000 pounds of clothing, shoes and 


blankets collected in the club’s continuing relief work 
for the stricken victims of last winter’s California floods. 
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A FLAG FOR EVERY HOME 

Tue Millville Daily Republican, in Millville, New Jersey, 
carried an item in the “letters to the editor” column 
that read in part: “I would like to say that it was a 
beautiful sight to ride down High Street on Veterans’ 
Day with all the American Flags displayed. My hat is 
off to the Millville Kiwanians and their drive for a ‘Flag 
for Every Home.’” 

Behind the letter is a story of Kiwanis community 
relations. The Millville Kiwanians secured a supply of 
flags at distributor’s price and, with the support of other 
service clubs, churches and the local paper, made a 
house-to-house sales campaign that not only made the 
community flag conscious but also netted the club nearly 
$900 for other civic work. 


BAGGING THE LITTERBUGS 

THE ELEVEN CLUBS of Division Ten, California-Nevada- 
Hawaii District are distributing thousands of paper 
“Litterbags” to motorists in a community effort to help 
keep California streets and highways clean and litter 
free. The bags are being distributed by cooperating 
service station operators who also empty the bags when 
they are full. The bags are imprinted with a Kiwanis 
public service message that credits the Division Ten 
clubs. 





LITTER AND A MAN OF LETTERS 
LONG EXPERIENCE teaches at least one lesson: 


When an 
outraged citizen takes up his pen, look out for flying 


metaphors. This truth about the explosive powers of 
words held good when, under the nom de plume of 
Horace Hents, a Kiwanian took up his pen and wrote a 
broadside against litterbugs that gives them a well- 
deserved lashing. The broadside was adopted and 
signed by the Public Affairs Committee of the Rogers, 
Arkansas club, which sells it in pamphlet form, at cost, 
to local merchants and manufacturers for use as public 
service advertising. 


Senior Citizens 

HELP FOR A BLIND NEIGHBOR 

Mr. AnD Mrs. J. C. Pricuarp of Horton, Kansas are an 
independent and self-reliant couple. The fact that they 
are both blind has not hindered their mastery of life in 
the slightest. Mr. Pritchard earns his own living mak- 
ing brooms. As a sideline, the Kiwanis Club of Horton 
set him up in the business of bundling and selling old 
newspapers and magazines. The club installed a paper 
press in Pritchard’s work shop and regularly collects 
old papers and magazines for Mr. Pritchard to bundle 
and sell whenever he can get ahead of his orders for 
brooms. 

The blind broom maker also does all his own home 
repairs and remodeling, but when he decided to add an 
addition to his workshop, his Kiwanis neighbors gave 
him a hand by working evenings to help finish. 
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In Atlanta... 


Tiel) Theterty Atlanta Journal Conetitut 


(Above) Lewis Stuckey addresses Atlanta teen-agers. 

(Right) Chicago's International Amphitheater held only 
20,000. Another 15,000 youths overflowed to a huge adjoining 
room equipped with closed circuit television screens. 
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(Above) Teen-agers who arrived 
for the Chicago rally as early as 
6:00 a.m. headed a block-long line 
at 1:00 p.m. At 2:36, they heard 
Robert Montgomery (right) deliver 
greetings from President Eisen- 
hower, and roared back, “Hello!” 


(Left) Pat Boone displays teeth 
and tonsils before Chicago youths 
who whooped when he appeared 
and chimed in when he sang. 





in Chicago... 
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Vocalist Cathy Carr (left) exchanges pleasantries 

with Atlanta disc jockey Bob McKee before singing “Ivory 
Tower.” (Above) Speakers who spelled out the 

meaning of the rally’s pledge are introduced in Chicago. 
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Detroit teen-agers (left) laughed frequently before and 

after Sydney J. Harris (right) spoke. But Harris’ 

succinct, straightforward appraisal of youth and its present- 
day problems was both soberly given and soberly received. 


aT MORE THAN a year ago, in Chicago, 30,000 
teen-agers gathered to take a united pledge of 
good citizenship. This pledge was also a protest, a kind 
of blue-jean rebellion against indiscriminate use of the 
word “delinquent.” The meeting was Kiwanis-spon- 
sored and Key Club-organized; it was fittingly called 
a youth rally. 

This spring, on April 22, youth rallied again, not only 
in Chicago, but in Detroit and Atlanta as well. In these 
three cities, 58,000 boys and girls vowed to honor their 
parents, serve God and country and improve their com- 
munities. The pledges, although worded differently, 
meant the same. Newspapers in all three cities printed 
front-page stories about the rallies. 

In Chicago, 35,000 youths heard television producer 
Robert Montgomery voice their protest after they had 
made the pledge: “Let’s turn to the older generation 
right now,” he urged, “and ‘Please hear this! 
Ninety-seven per cent of us are good, decent people, 


say, 








youth's MAJORITY report 


and we’re tired of taking the rap for a couple of rotten 
apples in our barrel. We denounce our bad citizens 
just as you denounce yours. All we ask is that when 
you consider us, you consider us all.’” 

Syndicated columnist Sidney J. Harris took a similar 
stand before 16,000 Detroit teen-agers: “This is a great 
age,” he said, “for labeling and classifying people like 
so many insects on a zoologist’s board. You would 
almost think that a delinquent is an easily recognizable 
species of young person like the three-toed sloth. But 
this is not the case. ‘Delinquent’ in the youth world has 
become a dirty word like ‘Communist’ in the adult 
world. And it is often used just as carelessly and with- 
out regard for the reputation of the person involved.” 

In Atlanta, 6000 youths met outdoors beneath 
threatening rain clouds. They heard Lewis Stuckey, 
immediate past president of Key Club International, 
speak about the future of youth. “We’re living in the 
greatest generation ever,” he said. Opportunity “is at 
your feet and my feet and we have only to reach down 
and pick it up.” 

Atlantans later watched a group of entertainers led 
by popular recording stars Cathy Carr and Tommy 
Charles, while the Chicago Youth Rally’s lighter side 
featured rock ’n’ roll singer Pat Boone and the Chor- 
dettes. Detroit teen-agers heard singers Vicky Young 
and Ronny Gaylord. 

Far from being ended, this year’s flush of youth 
rallies has just begun. Key Clubbers in Elizabeth, 
New Jersey are scheduled to hold a rally this month; 
others are slated for Toronto, Ontario and Milwaukee 
County, Wisconsin in the fall. The rally idea is gather- 
ing momentum as youth seems determined to show that 
its millions should not be classified—en masse—with its 
wayward three per cent. THE END 
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Michigan’s Governor G. Mennen Williams (left) posed for photographers with Frank Angelo, 
managing editor of “The Detroit Free Press,” before addressing the assemblage (above). 





Ordinarily the weather 
is the safest subject 
te talk about—unless you 
use feur-letter words 


like rain or snew. 
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CALIFORNIA'S 
weaceer . ....... 


| Pg qirmengy WEATHER is a subject 
in the same category as the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and the falling 
price of hogs: You must be careful 
with whom you discuss it. 

The mere mention of a Golden 
State barometric reading at a social 
gathering will rally all past and 
present Californians to a defensive 
position. Any allusion to the noun 
“precipitation” will bring a light- 
ning-like explanation that, in Cali- 
fornia, its definition is restricted to 
Funk & Wagnalls’ second meaning: 
Hurry. (Neither Funk nor Wagnalls 
was a Californian.) 

For the past several months, I 


have been trying to conduct an ami- 
cable discussion about the state’s 
climatological offerings with (1) 
friends who are former residents; 
(2) the San Francisco chamber of 
commerce; and (3) the highest au- 


thority there, the United States 
Weather Bureau. 
The first summed it up with 


singular briefness: “It’s wonderful!” 

The second notified me that within 
the confines of its city for the months 
of April, May, June, September and 
October, the sun shone seventy 
hours or more of every 100 possible 
hours of sunshine. 

And the third, the much abused 
weatherman, filled with partisan 
spirit, artfully combined horticul- 
ture and fashion in this sentence: 
“Flowers bloom throughout the year, 


and warm clothing is needed in 
every month.” 

None, it appears, was going to 
argue about meteorological merits 
that are so self-evident. 

However, it must be explained 


that I was hardly interested in de- 
veloping a scientific debate. Only 
recently I have learned to distin- 
guish between an isobar and an 
isotope, and I look at rain simply 
as something you come in out of. 
(The latter, incidentally, was learned 
at an early age while selling maga- 
zines in downtown Los Angeles.) 
Like most Americans, I can take 
my weather or leave it, complain 
about it or praise it, but never, never 
refrain from making it a conversa- 


tion piece. And while my attempt 
at verbal jousting with my former 
California neighbors left me shadow 
boxing, the resulting statistical bar- 
rage did bring a few pertinent facts 
for those of us who are convention 
bound in June. 

In that month, what Bob Hope 
calls California “dew” is almost 
nonexistent. Only two days usu- 
ally have more than .01 inches (if 
you'll pardon the expression) pre- 
cipitation, while the monthly mean 
for the past fifty-four years has been 
15 inches. Temperature averages 
for the same month, the weather 
bureau announces, show a mean of 





58.9 degrees, a high of 65.4 degrees 
and a low of 52.3 degrees. 

To enjoy these climatological gifts, 
the chamber of commerce advises 
the following outer covering: For 
women, light wool dresses, furs, 
suits and topcoats year round. Also 
sweaters, blouses and prints. For 
the Kiwanian, the suitcase should 
contain a wool suit and a topcoat. 

One thing you don’t have to worry 
about, though, is snow. Even the 
most caustic critic of California 
weather must concede poor skiing 
conditions on San Francisco’s hills. 
Only twice in the last half century 
was there enough of the white frost- 
ing to make it measurable. 

Having disposed of the two key 
gifts from the skies, there remains 
the third, another nasty noun in the 
eyes of a Californian; namely, fog. 
Comments the local chamber of 
commerce: “Hours of fog over San 
Francisco Bay recorded by the 
Lighthouse Service average only 153 
per year.” This pronouncement 
could lead to a long semantic debate 
over the word “only,” which could 
exhaust the resources of Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls, who already have 
been overworked here. To spare 
them and you, I’m satisfied with the 


admission that the whispy stuff 
exists. 
However, you shouldn’t advance 


on California without being armed 
with a few meteorological predicting 
devices of your own. Here are some 
of the better folklore forecasts: 

An anonymous sage once ob- 
served: “A guarantee of a beautiful 
day is a decision to paint the inside 
of the clothes closet.” 

The Old Farmer’s Almanack of 
1859 suggests that you turn to insects 
for your climate clues: “When gnats 
fly in a vortex in the beams of the 
setting sun, they forebode fair 
weather; when they frisk about 
more widely in the open air at eve, 
they foreshadow heat; and when 
they assemble under trees and bite 
more than usual, they indicate rain.” 

If you don’t happen to spy a gnat 
or two in your hotel room, the Zuni 
Indians of nearby New Mexico ad- 
vise a glance at the sky: “When the 
clouds rise in terraces of white, soon 
will the country of the corn priests 
be pierced with the arrows of rain.” 

After observing any of these 
symptoms, you will probably agree 
with an unknown weather poet, un- 
doubtedly a conventiongoer, who 
said: 

“When taxi cabs have gone to nest, 


That’s the time it rains the best.” 
THE END 
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A beom town that refused te give up its ghosts 


wound up as the last... 





Living city of the old West 





In keeping with her glittering past, 
Virginia City’s main street 
(above) is paved with silver ore, 

a particularly apt roadway 

for the teeming thousands who 
jammed into the city when it was, 
perhaps, the most influential 

in the world. (Below) the Virginia 
and Truckee Railroad (also 

known as the “Very Tired”) once was 
the main communication line 
between the Comstock Lode and 
the financial centers of the world. 













































































I’ YOU'RE DRIVING to the Kiwanis In- 
ternational convention in San 
Francisco on US Highway 40, you 
might enjoy a side visit to Virginia 
City, Nevada—one of the West’s most 
authentic ghost towns. 

As a veteran Western traveler, let 
me say this: There are ghost towns 
and there are ghost towns. Some of 
them are carefully reconstructed 
models of what once was in the Old 
West. Others are frankly on the 
tourist-trap side, about as authentic 
as a Grade C western movie. 

Virginia City is, however, what 
every true discoverer of new ex- 
periences dreams of—an unspoiled 
Western frontier town that hasn’t 
been looted of its tangible props 
and hasn’t sold its false fronts to 
amusement parks. Virginia City’s 
buildings and furnishings, built in 
the Victorian age of ornate elegance, 
are there for all to see. 

You reach Virginia City on Nevada 
Highway 17, which juts off from 
US Highway 395 eight miles south 


By JOE MILLER 


of Reno. It is a spiraling mountain 
road that whirls you skyward with 
stomach-churning suddenness. You 
leave the lush-green Truckee 
meadows and climb through barren 
yet starkly beautiful hills in which 
only twisted scrub pine and purple 
sagebrush can grow. 

This is the same road that an 
avalanche of fortune-seekers trekked 
over to reach Virginia City, once the 
richest city on earth. This is the land 
of the Big Bonanza, where a lucky 
few hit the biggest jackpot in 
history—one billion dollars’ worth of 
gold and silver. 

Let us tell you a little something 
about its fabulous history ... . 

Seventy-five years ago, Virginia 
City was filled with 40,000 eager men 
and women, their hearts beafing 
quick with gambler’s hope. For here, 
in Spanish Ravine at the end of the 
spiraling mountain road, was struck 











Mr. T-Bone Towser (he with the critical jowls) does 
not, apparently, share an interest in the day's news. 
His masters, Lucius Beebe and Charles Clegg, pub- 


lish the Territorial Enterprise. (Right) 


The En- 


terprise pressroom in an era of less critical dogs. 


The old Bucket of Blood Saloon Is 
now a book store, and a poor shot 
wouldn’t hit anything more dan- 
gerous than a stray bibliophile. 





the Comstock Lode—the greatest 
deposit of silver and gold in the 
world 

Its discovery affected US history 
and made Virginia City the most 
powerful city west of Chicago. The 
bullion taken from this bleak Ne- 
vada mountainside helped pay for 
the Civil War (In gratitude, Nevada 
was granted statehood in 1864.), laid 
the first transatlantic cable, and built 
San Francisco into a world capital 
of finance. So far flung was its in- 
fluence that when a new vein of 
silver was discovered in the Com- 
stock, the German Empire went off 
the silver standard. 

It all began in the late 1850's with 
a few gaunt prospectors who had 
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wandered in to pan the sands ol 
Nevada Territory’s Carson River in 
the hope that the desert side of the 
Sierra might yield what California’s 
Mother Lode had plumped into the 
laps of the Forty-Niners 

On a spring day in 1858, one Henry 
Comstock, derisively called “Old 
Pancake” because of his laziness, 
discovered two Irish prospectors, 
Pat McLaughlin and Pete O'Reilly, in 
the act of striking pay dirt in Spanish 
Ravine. “Old Pancake” stared at the 
gold gleaming in their pans and in- 
formed the pair that they were 
poaching on his claim. Since he was 
armed and they weren't, they cut 
him in on the strike. 

The magic word “Gold!” soon 
reached California, and a horde of 
prospectors streamed in to stake 
claims. The rude camp of tents and 
shacks that came into being was 
christened “Virginia” by an itinerant 
prospector named James Finney 
after his native state. 

The first arrivals on what was 
destined to be the Comstock Lode 
were gold miners with no thought of 
silver. They discarded vast quan- 
tities of rank blue clay which clogged 
their rockers and painfully recovered 
a few dollars’ worth of gold, most of 
which went to Charlie Sturms’s tent 
saloon. Then one day a casual assay 
of the blue clay revealed that it was 
fantastically rich in silver, and the 
Comstock’s great days were at hand. 

Overnight the entire trend of 
emigration was reversed and Cali- 
fornia diggings suddenly found them- 
selves ghost towns as their former 
inhabitants joined the wild rush to 
Nevada’s Washoe country. No gold 
rush ever approached the intensity 
and abandon of the great trek across 








the Sierra from Hangtown and 
Whisky Flat to Washoe. So dense 
was the traffic on the mountain 
wagon road that a team that turned 
out of line might wait a week to re- 
join the procession. Doctors, lawyers, 
merchants and farmers swarmed into 
the new-found El Dorado. 

That first winter was enough to 
discourage even the hardiest. Thirty 
feet of snow locked the Sierra passes, 
cutting off all supplies. Icy blasts 
from the Washoe Valley, ironically 
called “Washoe Zephyrs,” blew away 
the fortune-seekers’ tents. Flour 
was $80 a sack if you could get it; 
horses and mules died on a diet of 
shavings and were salted down and 
hungrily eaten. 

Few of the first prospectors, vet- 


Virginia City boasts more writers per 
square block than any city in the world. 
(Below) Author-resident Walter Van Til- 
burg Clark autographs one of his novels. 
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erans of the brutal winter, achieved | 


riches. One who did was a bearded 
laborer named George Hearst, who 
would become a US Senator and 
whose son would build a newspaper 
empire with silver from the Com- 
stock Lode. But Comstock, whose 
name made the lode world famous, 
sold out for $11,000, brooded long on 
what he had missed, and blew out 
his brains. One of the Irishmen who 
originally found the strike went in- 
sane; the other became a cook in a 
mining camp. 

The men who succeeded them had 
better luck with the Lode, which ran 
a half-mile wide and three miles 
along a narrow ledge of Mount 
Davidson. Unshaven miners turned 
into millionaires overnight. Sandy 
Bowers built a mansion with silver 
doorknobs, went to Paris and tried to 
buy the Arc de Triomphe from the 
French government. John Mackay, 
an Irish laborer, took his pay in feet 


on the Lode rather than in dollars | 


and later used his millions to con- 
solidate the cable and telegraph op- 
erations of the world into a vast 
monopoly. Marcus Daly became 
America’s “copper king,” Adolph 
Sutro the most beloved of San Fran- 
cisco mayors, and Darius Mills 
helped found the Bank of California 
on Comstock silver. 

And the Comstock also made 
scores of other millionaires and mul- 
titudes of lesser nabobs. 

Under the avalanche of fortune- 
seekers who swarmed into the rude 
Nevada mining camp, Virginia City 
quickly became the swaggering cos- 
mopolis of the West. It mushroomed 
overnight into a gaudy city of ornate 
hotels, brick and stone mansions, 


There was a time when a Western town 
wasn’t properly equipped unless it had a 
“Boot Hill.” This one isn’t used much 
anymore, but it brings back memories. 
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magnificent saloons, opera houses 
and banks that rose in crazy-quilt 
tiers on the steep slopes of Mount 
Davidson. It boasted four daily 
newspapers, one of which had a 
young reporter named Sam Clemens 
who signed his articles, “By Mark 
Twain.” Its restaurants served 
cuisine equal to anything in Europe 
to bearded miners and grimy Wells 


Fargo riders. 

On its famed main drag, C Street— 
actually paved with silver ore— 
elegant carriages mingled with 


prairie schooners, stagecoaches and 
twenty-ox teams. Its wooden side- 
walks were crowded with foreign 
financiers in silk hats, ragged Piute 
Indians, queued coolies, famous 
actresses and scarlet-hued courte- 
sans. “This is one El] Dorado,” said 
the fortune-seekers, “that will last 
forever.” 

But the Big Bonanza couldn’t last 
—and didn’t. The twentieth century, 
with its lessening demand for gold 
and silver, dimmed the gilded gas- 
lights and silenced the silver melo- 
deons of the elegant saloons. Al- 
though there was still plenty of 
silver left, one by one the mines 
closed down, and the captains and 
the coolies, the confidence men and 
the courtesans shook Virginia 


City’s clay dust from their shoes. 

As a long dark night settled over 
Virginia, the town itself physically 
shriveled. Whole houses were loaded 
onto the Virginia & Truckee Rail- 
road and set up again in Reno and 
Los Angeles. Others were destroyed 
by fire or sunk into the earth as the 
abandoned mine shafts settled and 
collapsed under their foundations. 
Gigantic fungi ate at the rotten tim- 
bers and decayed the sagging porches 
and falling roofs. 

By the 1930’s, Virginia City was an 
authentic ghost town, inhabited only 
by a handful of old-timers. 

But these old-timers, breathing 
the elixir of the high Washoe air, 
hung on in the hope that Virginia 
would miraculously come back. Men 
like John Bowie, a silver-mustached 


ex-miner who was the first white 
baby born in Virginia City, never 
lost faith. “I saw this town in its 


heyday and I knew it was too tough 
to die,” says Bowie, now eighty-five. 

He was right. After World War II, 
people began traveling throughout 
the Far West in huge numbers, and 
they “discovered” Virginia City. The 
result was renewed life for the 
deserted Comstock country. 

As a steady stream of visitors 

(see LIVING cITy page 46) 
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poured into the skeletonized city, 
doors that had been closed for a half 
century swung open again. Such 
tradition-hallowed establishments as 
the Delta and Sazarac had their 
time-rusted swinging doors re-oiled. 
“Back in Business” signs popped up 
in the Crystal, Washoe Club, Com- 
stock House, Bucket of Blood, and 
Silver Stope—places that had been 
closed since the roaring days of the 
Big Bonanza. 

The Bucket of Blood, once one of 
the Wild West’s wildest places, re- 


opened as a bookshop. Its proprietor, 
D. G. McBride, now is Nevada's 
largest bookseller, and he boasts, 
“More books are sold over our bar 
than over any other bar in the 
world.” 

A de luxe hotel with a chef from 
Maxim’s in New York has reopened 
its doors. People come from every- 
where to look at the remarkably 
preserved remains of Virginia City’s 
spectacular past—the old firearms, 
mining equipment, and, on the walls, 
huge portraits of everyone from 
Sandy and Eilley Bowers, the Com- 
stock’s first millionaires, to young 
Mark Twain and President Ulysses 
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I SUPPOSE THAT if Kiwanis had been a 
service organization during the Rev- 
olutionary War, every one of its mem- 
bers would have been “Minutemen.” 
And probably the first sergeant of any 
of the contingents would have been 
the Kiwanis club secretary! That’s the 
way it seems to this club secretary 
after nine years of continuous service 
as such. 

The job certainly never lacks for 
variety, whether you are being awak- 
ened in the middle of the night by the 
Police Department (and this has hap- 
pened upon many an occasion) to be 
told that the gumball machine in the 
station has just been emptied, or by 
some member who wants to know if a 
Kiwanis meeting is being held at noon 
in “Hodunk” tomorrow, because he 
needs a “makeup.” 

One of my memorable experiences 
was being routed out of bed by just 
such a telephone call. The caller ex- 
plained that he and his family were 
registered in a small hotel in the city 
and were destitute. He had been re- 
leased from his job several days ago 
and had just been evacuated ‘from his 
apartment. He had a wife and three 
kids, and memories that Kiwanis was 
an organization that helped people. 
What he needed was money to get his 
family to the wife’s home, a consider- 
able distance away, and funds to buy 
the kids some food. He had paid his 
hotel bill for the night and was left 
with $1.30, not much to do all the 
things he had to do with it. 

I told him to sit tight, then went into 
action first by checking the hotel for 
the valid registration. Knowing the 
manager, arrangements were made to 
keep everyone happy until something 


could be done. Meanwhile, my wife 
talked with the mother of the children 
and found that they had been properly 
fed and were set for that night any- 
way. 

Living outside the city, but well 
acquainted with the location, I called 
the vice-president of our club. He 
maintained an automobile agency 
nearby the hotel. Always competent, 
he said he’d get over to the hotel the 
first thing in the morning and see 
what could be done. After I hung up, 
he went to work on the local welfare 
office. 

In the morning, the vice-president 
went to the hotel early and took the 
family into the restaurant for a big 
breakfast. While they were eating, 
the welfare office made telephone calls 
to see if the wife’s folks were in a 
position to care for mother and chil- 
dren until Daddy found a job and 
could resume supporting his family. 
They were. So train tickets were 
bought, and our Kiwanian made cer- 
tain, when he saw them off at the 
station, that the kids were well sup- 
plied with comics, pocket money and 
a sandwich. 

There’s nothing so dramatic in this 
story; it could be repeated by Kiwanis 
secretaries and club members through- 
out the US and Canada. What is im- 
portant here is that Kiwanis is known 
by people that you and I have never 
heard of. It’s known as the organiza- 
tion that “helps.” And as long as it’s 
known as such, I’m proud to be a 
member, and serve—and be routed out 
of bed by some member giving me old 
Ned because he was detained in his 
office by business and couldn’t make 
the noontime meeting though he fully 
intended to, and what was I going to 
do about it? 

Oh yes, about the Kiwanian who did 
all the work in the story? Well, we 
never received a bill from him. He’s 
gone up the Kiwanis ladder. In fact, 
he’s serving his district as lieutenant 
governor this year. 

Donald A. Plain 

Secretary 

Kiwanis Club of Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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S. Grant in miner’s garb about to 


plumb the depths of Best & Belcher | 


Mine. 

Scores of sentimentalists arrive 
each year to be married in the 
stately Catholic church, Saint Mary’s 
in the Mountains, which was donated 
by John Mackay. Court is held 
every Friday in Storey county’s 
fabled courthouse, where Virginia 
City murderers received swift jus- 
tice. Visitors throng the Delta and 
Bucket of Blood, peer fearsomely at 
the “suicide table” in the Sawdust 
Corner, wander through Piper’s 
Opera House, which once featured 
the great names of the American 
theater from Joe Jefferson to Ade- 
lina Patti, and wander up Six- 
Mile Canyon to look at the deserted 
ore dumps, which once yielded un- 
told riches. 

The Comstock’s new boom has 
been given added distinction by the 
presence of Lucius Beebe, one of 
New York’s best-known journalists. 
Beebe has revived Mark Twain’s old 
newspaper, The Territorial Enter- 
prise, which hadn’t been published 
since 1916. So powerful is Virginia 
City’s name in the public imagina- 
tion seventy-five years after the Big 
Bonanza that the Enterprise has at- 
tained the biggest circulation of any 
weekly in the West, although Vir- 
ginia City itself has less than 400 
residents. 


Quer crrerary names have fol- 
lowed Beebe into Virginia City. 
Roger Butterfield, former Life editor 
and author of The American Past, 
calls it home. So does Walter van 
Tilburg Clark, author of The Track 
of the Cat; Duncan Emrich, assistant 
librarian of Congress; and Katharine 
Hillyer and Katharine Best, both 
well-known writers. 

Not only is Virginia City a roman- 
tic page out of our American past, 
but you will find the surrounding 
country fascinating, too. You can, 
if you wish, continue on to San 
Francisco by way of Carson City, the 
nation’s smallest capital city, and 
around Lake Tahoe, a remarkably 
beautiful lake of prodigious size, by 
traveling US Highway 50 to San 
Francisco. This highway takes you 
through Placerville and the Mother 
Lode country of the Forty-Niners. 

Or you can continue along US 
Highway 40, which twists through 
the spectacular Donner Pass, where 
the Donner Expedition almost per- 
ished in 1846. 

In any case, a visit to the Comstock 
Lode country and Virginia City 
should give you and your family a 
firsthand appreciation of the colorful 
past of the American West. THE END 
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Excitingly Different Program! 
Your Club will enjoy this 


Vj 


KIWANIS DATE" 
FIL a i6mm, 


No cost involved! Full color and sound. 22 minutes of superb 
entertainment. Dramatic portrayal of how KIWANIS DATES 
are grown in the fabulous Desert Oasis of California. 








THIS FILM SHOWS HOW EASILY KIWANIS 
DATES CAN RAISE FUNDS FOR YOUR CLUB 


Here is an example: 60 members selling 
60 cases make a NET PROFIT of $1008.00 
for their Club, or $16.80 Profit on each 
ease of 12 (3-lb.) Cannisters of KIWANIS 
DATES. 


Available ONLY through Kiwanis Clubs! 
The rare, delicious quality of these nat 
ural tree-ripened Dates—plus the color 
ful eye-appealing beauty of the Kiwanis- 
labeled Can, assures repeat orders year 
after year—“snowballing” your Club’s 
PROFITS! 

No initial investment required. Pay at 


the close of your campaign. For detailed 
information, write 


KIWANIS CLUB, P.O. Box 813 


Santa Monica, California 








ya ATTENTION — Club Secretaries 


An efficient, permanent, 
easy-to-use records system 


THIS GENUINE leather zipper kit comes completely equipped 
with all the forms for recording club finances, club attendance, 
club anniversaries, individual member histories and all other 
phases of club activities. While the original equipment will 
handle records for a club with 100 members, the kit can and 
will grow with your club. Additional forms can be used, and 
the kit will easily accommodate a club with 300 members. 











tax included 


Imprinting in 
gold of club name 
under Kiwanis 
emblem $1.00 





order from 


| KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL Giexéo"ittiwors YY" 
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KNOTHOLE GANG 
(From page 22) 





DIRECTION For two years, Rice worked on the 
paper, writing baseball stories and 
All phases of production assisting Abner in running the ball 


| club. 

Abner retired from baseball in 
1904 and devoted the remaining 
forty-nine years of his life to prop- 
erty and business investments, and 
to children. “What you do for a 
child today,” Abner often remarked, 


“can be a cherished memory for the 


of Tue Krwants Macazine— 
editorial, format and manufacture—are 
pointed toward making it 


A Quality Medium 


Month in and month out 
every issue is stamped with 


the quality that makes it a leader * * * * * . . 
in its field. Ads do look their best in A century and a half ago Goethe 
Tue Krwanits Macaztne—look their best expressed a thought which it might 

and do their best because be well for us to remember, living as 
we do in a troubled world: “Na- 


they are directed to . 
tional hatred is something peculiar. 


You will always find it strongest and 


> — 
A Quality Audience most violent where there is the low- 
est degree of culture.” —Mary Alkus 
Kiwanians, nearly a quarter 
1 . . - * o * * * * 
million of them, look to this one 

publication for ideas, information and __ rest of his life and can be an indirect 
inspiration that they can find influence on his every future day.” 


in no other magazine. Even in the last year of his life, 
when he was ninety-two, Abner 


THE could be found almost every day on 
KIWANIS MAGAZINE the neighborhood playground near 
his New Orleans home, showing the 
520 North Michigan Avenue | kids how to throw a curve, how to 

Chicago 11, Illinois steal a base, how to lay down a per- 

fect bunt. Most of all, though, he 

taught the youngsters to make a 

owner Ss practice of giving their best at all 
Stamp Collectors p ™ times and to conduct themselves al- 
SENSATIONAL i | ways according to the code of dia- 


te) pias) mond sportsmanship. Abner’s belief 


: at ‘ ) f| was this: “In learning to play the 
Eee sae f| game of baseball, you learn to play 


Gemptote Set of Dose a = the game of life.” 





















a — Fou 
Ra r 














ae . naco Collection . 
* ith 0 rane wrical Set portraying Wash Thousands of children passed 
tn el alin | nen md epee memes, wins toe, under the kindly eyes of Abne r 






page Stamp Dictionary for oniy 35 cents to 
ice our bagee approvals 


> 72 <T 72. « Ac 27t ea 
Luraiuar out bageain spprovele A sslme BLY. Powe ll, and they loved and respected 
. .. | him without conscious effort. 
One day, two men were standing 


HOTEL near the baseball diamond on the 


VA N « Oo U V & 4 neighborhood playground. One had 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS a stopwatch. At a signal, Abner 
Operated under the joint mana of raced around the bases and slid into 
the s- ey Ee anedian home plate in a cloud of dust. The 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA men looked at the watch and then 


at each other. They shook their 

















IN NEW YORK ~ |": i 
“Around those bases in twenty- 

KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS ARE AT THE two seconds!” the one with the 
watch said, excitedly. “And ninety- 
two years old! Good heavens, that’s 
nearly as fast as some of our major 
league players!” 

“It’s fantastic,” said his companion. 

An eleven-year-old boy who was 
standing nearby looked up at the 
|men and piped, “What's so fantastic 
about that? I can go around the 
bases almost that fast!” 





BROADWAY AT 34th STREET 
+ 
Kiwanien A. C. Allan « General Manager 














Kiwanis meets on Monday al. . . 
Hotel St. Cloud, St. Cloud, Minn. et 

. m 
River laa, Fergus Falls, Minn. a Perhaps this explains Abner 
Saulpaugh Hotel, Mankato, Minn. @ | Powell’s success with youngsters. 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTELS@uaae He was, after all, one of them at 
Arthur Hotel, Hdqrs., Rochester, Minn. heart. THE END 

















Ye FAR AHEAD do you think 
the editors of a monthly magazine 
plan their issues? A month? Two 
months? Six months? The latter 
is closest to being correct. Ac- 
tually, some of the summer- 
slanted articles you’ve read in 
this issue and will be reading next 
month were selected as long as 
a year ago. Right now, we're 
mulling over Christmas features 
for the December issue. 

In September, you'll find an 
article tied in with Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week, 
which falls early in October. This 
piece was bought, scheduled and 
edited last November. If you're 
interested in the Circle K move- 
ment, you'll recall the pictorial 
presentation on the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University Circle K club 
that appeared in the March issue; 
it was on our work schedule at 
least eight months before that, 
and the picture shooting and 
reportorial work were done last 
November. 

Next January marks the 150th 
Anniversary of General Robert 
E. Lee’s birth. It was a month ago 
that we started planning a por- 
trait of the famed militarist. And 





first cracks at an unusual pic- 
ture study of Lincoln’s years at 
New Salem, Illinois—scheduled 
for next February—were made 


April 30. 


Ten THERE are the timeless arti- 
cles—those that can be planned 
anytime and published anytime. 
Such a one is “Light Never Dies,” 
whose author, William F. McDer- 
mott, delineates a parallel be- 
tween the rays of light and the 
radiations from the influence of 
human personality. We call 
attention here to “Light Never 
Dies” because it has a message 
for Kiwanians that none of our 
readers will want to overlook. 
Watch for it next month. 


The Ebito’ve 
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AUDITOR Us 


aga Hastings 


The president 
of Hastings is 


So...charge account 
privileges are yours for 
the asking. Just present 

your 1956 membership 


card at either of our 


San Franeisco locations. 

e 
Hastings 
135 Post Street 


St. Francis Hotel 
Powell & Geary 


a Kiwanian .. 


Hastings 






Hastings features: 


Hickey-Freeman 
Customized Clothing 


You just can’t buy finer suits and topcoats. 
And you can’t buy Hickey-Freeman any- 
where but Hastings in the whole Bay Area. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothing 


Suits, topcoats, sportcoats and slacks 
conservatively priced, but made to make 
a man look and feel like a million. 
Women too, for... 


Hastings Women’s Fashions 
feature Hart Schaffner & Marx suits 
man-tailored to a lady’s taste ... plusa 
tantalizing selection of all that’s 

good and new in fashion. 


Hathaway Shirts and Sportshirts 


For the man who buys fine suits and sport- 
clothes ... and refuses to spoil the 
effect by wearing a shirt of lesser quality. 


Imported Borsalino Hats 

From Italy: impressive quality, ingenious 
styling in hats made entirely by hand in 
unusual exclusive colors and finishes. 


Banister Shoes 


A blend of the finest in materials and 
painstaking craftsmanship, Banister shoes 
have been world-famous since 1845. 

















Any Town 
celebrating a centennial 
ought to MA ty, “Uk, 
Spruce up main street H// 


... otherwise folks think 
the town is 
just getting old! 





A CIVIC PROJECT 
WITH LASTING BENEFITS! 
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Pe) Pe ae 
MV on BA ws 
—— gi f. 
, : \ ~ 
r] 7 Main street 
_] : looks prettier- 
Its color 
Just think! 
Our club may 
win $1,000 r | as se 
for sponsoring Be 7 427 Nothing like 
our fresh paint 
PAINTING THE TOWN” to draw a 
campaign! crowd oF 
y aga OAT ——\ customers! , agp, bm 
o>, Pass a - ¥ having an 
L* 34) * 32 ) 2 Bs (Oh ; annual 
: , + a \ - : { 
| AX) hy : LJ ~ c= (way > celebration 
\h id iS ot . 
\rh a 1 CRs-e. 
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| AX . 
SS C/o) WIN 51000 For your cLus IN THIS ; 


| Cag ew “PAINTING THE TOWN” cower: 


Clubs or civic groups can win up to $1,000 ADM’s new color film, “Painting the 


by sponsoring a “Painting the Town’’ Town,” will help you get started, and a 
Glod to campaign, a civic program with lasting kit provides complete information to help 
benefits for big cities, small towns, shop- you : ct 
} i ) i » 3 I a organize your projec ; 
help out’ ping centers. There are 12 other awards Write today for entry form, your kit, con- 
This is ONE including cash prizes of $250 and $500. test rules, and list of other prizes. 


civic project 
with lasting 
benefits! 
f KIWANIS *® ROTARY CLUB ® LIONS CLUB ® CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ® JAYCEES 
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fie > 
The ADM = 
movie “PAINTING ° p ° 
THE TOWN" helped <um - Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
us to visvalize \w a 700 Investors Bidg., Minneapolis 2, Minn 
: i : 
tne project y | Please send me the kit, entry form and contest rules 
— for your big, new ‘Painting the Town” contest 
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